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Introduction 


This book is designed to provide the 
reader with an appreciation of the 
ideas behind the R6ti treatment of the 
versatile move 1 4if3. The positional 
foundation upon which the hyper- 
modem approach (holding back the 
centre pawns and observing the key 
central squares with pieces) is based 
offers much scope for every kind of 
player. An equally attractive charac¬ 
teristic of the R6ti - and other flank 
openings - is the difficulty experi¬ 
enced by Black when trying to come 
up with a response, for there are no 
targets of the type that usually offer 
the second player a ready-made strat¬ 
egy in 1 d4 or 1 e4 openings. 

Today’s chess-player has access to 
literally millions of games. Newspa¬ 
per articles, magazines, books, com¬ 
puter databases and the Internet 
bombard us with so much information 
that it would take several lifetimes to 
take it all in. Adding to the frustration 
is the ever-changing theoretical debate 
which surrounds many openings and 
defences. There is a thin line between 
‘effective’ and ‘unsound’, and keeping 
up with the latest developments in just 
one cut-throat variation is virtually 
impossible. 

There is a tendency, as we approach 
a new millennium, for the club player 
to allow himself to be fooled into be¬ 
lieving that, armed with a computer 


and a million games, the opening phase 
of the game will no longer be a prob¬ 
lem. Simply memorize a dozen or so 
moves and bring on the middlegame. 
These players are easily identified as a 
game progresses by stereotyped play 
and a lack of understanding of the im¬ 
portant characteristics of the opening, 
themes which are relevant throughout 
the middlegame and even in the end¬ 
ing. An appreciation of the strategies 
and positional and tactical motifs of a 
particular opening is far more impor¬ 
tant than number-crunching, and Easy 
Guide to the Riti Opening was written 
with this in mind. 

1 <£sf3 is a wonderfully crafty way 
to open the game. White makes a use¬ 
ful developing move without commit¬ 
ting his centre pawns, giving Black 
nothing to bite on. We will concentrate 
on variations which see White adopt¬ 
ing the R6ti system. Richard R6ti 
(1889-1929) was one of the Hyper¬ 
moderns - a group of chess pioneers 
of the 1920s who drastically changed 
the way the game was played. Ba¬ 
sically, rather than erecting a big 
pawn-centre, R6ti realized the ef¬ 
fectiveness of the combination of the 
restrained pawn-centre and the fian- 
chetto of one or both bishops. Through¬ 
out this book there are examples of the 
pressure White manages to exert on 
the long diagonals, and apart from the 
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dark-squared bishop, which plays a 
major role thanks to the power of the 
queenside fianchetto, you will find 
that White’s queen sees a lot of action 
on the al-h8 diagonal. In fact, the Rdti 
bishop and the Rdti queen make an ex¬ 
cellent team! 

The hypermodem strategy is taken 
for granted today as a perfectly sound 
and promising approach which caters 
for players of different styles, and 
players of every level have difficulty 
when faced with White’s raking bish¬ 
ops on the long diagonals and the an¬ 
noying amorphous pawn-centre, which 
threatens to advance with extreme 
force should Black find his own ‘over¬ 
extended’ centre being dismantled. It 
is also no coincidence that R6ti was an 
endings expert, as White’s persistent 
initiative can lead to a promising end¬ 
game if Black seeks to relieve the 
pressure through exchanges. 

While it is not possible to cover all 
of Black’s first-move options, I have 
nevertheless included the popular re¬ 
sponses and patterns of development 
which you can expect to meet on a 
regular basis. As far as R6ti themes are 
concerned, you will be pleasantly sur¬ 
prised to learn that White has a num¬ 
ber of ways to steer the game into Rdti 
channels, even when Black expects - 
and hopes for - a transposition to a 
main-line 1 d4 opening. As the R6ti 
leads to such amorphous structures, I 
have not followed the standard ‘Easy 
Guide’ method of starting each section 
with schematic diagrams. However, 
the spirit of the series, of explaining 
the key concepts while presenting 


concise theoretical coverage, is em¬ 
bodied in the copious explanations of 
plans and manoeuvres that accom¬ 
pany the theoretical discussion. Most 
people associate the sequence 1 &f3 
d5 2 c4 with the R6ti, and this book 
deals with 2...dxc4, 2...d4, 2...c6 and 
2...e6. In addition there is an investi¬ 
gation into retaining a flank openings 
flavour against l...f5 and, finally, the 
interesting l...£}f6 2 g3 g6 3 b4!?, 
which guarantees that the game will 
go down a path of White’s choosing 
and presents Black with numerous po¬ 
sitional problems. 

Before feasting on the delights of 
the R6ti, here is a sample taste of 
things to come. I have chosen three 
different centres. 

Black's c5-e5 Bind 



The first feature that springs to mind 
is the very different pawn structures. 
Black’s pawns on c5 and e5 combine 
with the queen and both knights to 
keep the d4-square under guard, 
though, as you will see in Chapter 1, 
White can achieve the d2-d4 break 
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even in unlikely situations. Because of 
White’s super-restrained centre pawns 
there is another effective way to shake 
Black’s grip. Zaichik-de la Villa, 
Moscow OL 1994 continued 11 £kl 
&d7 12 £>d3 Hc8 13 f41. This the¬ 
matic break is also seen in Game 1, 
note to Black’s 8th move. With the 
squares d3 and e3 still defended by 
pawns White can get away with this 
thrust, which forces the removal of the 
e5-pawn and consequently reduces 
Black’s - and considerably increases 
White’s - influence in the centre. Af¬ 
ter 13...exf4 14 5)xf4 we see another 
contrast in the scope of the bishops - 
White’s hypermodern brothers can 
look forward to some action on the 
long diagonals, whereas the black 
bishops are passive. Note also that 
White’s pieces monitor the central 
block of squares d3, e3, d4 (e2-e3 will 
keep Black’s knights out), e4, d5, e5, 
d6 and e6. With his forces now ready, 
White soon brought his restrained 
centre to life with e2-e3 and d2-d4-d5. 
This victorious march through the 
centre is not uncommon in this and 
similar lines. 

The black d4-pawn 

When Black declines the temporary 
pawn offer and pushes with 2...d4 
White has a pleasant choice of strate¬ 
gies. One aggressive approach is to 
gang up on the d4-pawn and the centre 
squares in general with 3 b4 (D). 

This can be a very effective psycho¬ 
logical ploy, as 1 £>f3 is often consid¬ 
ered to be the ‘quiet’ player’s opening 



choice. However, in the diagram posi¬ 
tion White is already threatening to 
post his bishop on the al-h8 diagonal - 
the natural home for this bishop in the 
Riti - to attack Black’s over-extended 
centre, and by placing the pawn on b4 
instead of b3 White undermines the 
potential support for the d4-pawn by 
keeping guard over the c5-square. De¬ 
pending on how much Black is pre¬ 
pared to defend his centre, White can 
increase the pressure with e2-e3, per¬ 
haps with the intention of c4-c5, J.fl- 
c4 and even 1 B , dl-b3, which can be 
particularly uncomfortable for Black 
if he supports d4 with ...f7-f6 and 
...e7-e5. The immediate 3 e3 also con¬ 
centrates on an immediate fight for the 
centre, but some players will prefer 
the more restrained lines featuring 3 
g3 and Afl-g2. Whichever avenue 
you choose, the thematic b2-b4 should 
always be considered at some stage. 
See Chapter 2 for more details. 

Black's c6-d5-e6 wall 

The diagram position, taken from the 
game Spraggett-Garcia Callejo, Beni- 
dorm 1993, helps illustrate one of the 
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many uses of the R6ti bishop on the 
long al-h8 diagonal. Throughout the 
book we will see this piece doing a lot 
of good work. The situation we have 
here is typical of what happens when 
Black develops his own queen’s 
bishop and then erects a solid centre. 
This is dealt with in detail in Chapter 
3. Notice that the b2-bishop and f3- 
knight combine to prevent Black ex¬ 
panding in the centre with ...e6-e5, 
thus leaving White free to turn to the 
queenside to generate play. After the 
continuation 11 a3 a5 12 &.c3 b5 13 
cxb5 cxb5 14 Wb2 the queen adds 
even more weight to the hold on the 
e5-square. In fact the teaming up of 
the queen and bishop is a theme which 
crops up often in the R6ti. 


In this game the following position 
was reached a few moves later (D): 



Thanks to the hypermodem posting 
of White’s queen he still controls the 
e5-square. Note, too, the importance 
of the d4-square, which is a poten¬ 
tially useful outpost for several of 
White’s pieces. Play continued 19 &e5 
£kxe5 20 £.xe5 Wb6 21 £d4 &c5 22 
$M3 JLxd4 23 Wxd4 £>d7 24 Wxb6 
£>xb6 25 £>d4 2c8 (25...e5 26 £k6) 
26 f4!, and White’s continued owner¬ 
ship of both d4 and e5 left him well on 
top. 

I hope that you find the material in 
Easy Guide to the R6ti Opening both 
interesting and helpful. 





1 1 £>f3 d5 2 c4 dxc4 


Game 1 

Hiibner - Garda Palermo 

Bad Worishofen Mitropa Cup 1993 


1 ®f3 d5 2 c4 dxc4 (D) 



3£&3 

The major alternative is 3 Wa4+. A 
more direct way to regain the c4-pawn 
than 3 £ia3, the early development of 
the queen is a popular choice. Black 
has a few ways to block the queen’s 
check: 

a) 3...£k6 is perfectly natural, 
when White can try to exploit the pin 
or continue with normal development. 

al) 4 4ie5 promises White very lit¬ 
tle. Then Black has 4..Md6, which 
takes the sting out of 5 £ixc6 (the only 
point of 4 4le5) on account of the re¬ 
ply 5.. JLd7. Consequently White has 
nothing better than 5 &xc4, when the 
annoying 5...WM either leaves White 
tied up after 6 Wc2 <SM4 7 WdS c5 or 


with an approximately level queenless 
middlegame after 6 1 i f xb4 £>xb4 7 
&e3 c5 8 g3 Ad7 9 Ag2 Ac6 10 0-0 
£if6 11 £lc3 g6 12 d3 Ag7 13 ±d2 e6 
14 Sabi Axg2 15 *xg2 0-0 16 a3 

4) bd5, Andonov-Pantaleev, Belgrade 
1991. 

a2) Polugaevsky-Dlugy, London 
1986 followed a more sensible path: 4 
g3 g6 5 i.g2 Ag7 6 Sic3 £\h6 7 « r xc4 
£if5 8 0-0 0-0 9 d3 h6 10 Ad2 with a 
balanced game. In complete contrast 
the game Zlochevsky-Gertler, Phila¬ 
delphia 1991 was bizarre. Instead of 6 

5) c3 White played i j 0-0, but after 
6...e5 the Russian must have enjoyed 
rattling out 7 4ixe5!?! Axe5 8 Axc6+ 
bxc6 9 Wxc6+ A d7 10 We4 f6 11 f4. 
Whether Zlochevsky felt bored or in¬ 
spired is hard to say, but after 1 l...iLf5 
12 We 3 Wd4 13 fxe5 fxe5 14 £>a3 
'Vtxe3+ 15 dxe3 Ae6 16 e4 White had 
emerged with the superior pawn- 
structure and the better bishop. 

b) 3...c6. This can transpose to the 
main game if Black continues ...£3b8- 
d7 followed by ...e7-e5, but here Black 
wants to develop his light-squared 
bishop. 4 Wxc4 £lf6 5 g3 (the immedi¬ 
ate 5 d4 leads to a Slav) keeps White’s 
options open, his position being suffi¬ 
ciently flexible to wait for Black to 
show his hand. Now Black can post his 
other bishop on g7 or go for a Slav set¬ 
up: 
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bl) 5...g6 6 Ag2 £g7 7 0-0 0-0 8 
d3 (the R6ti move) 8....&g4 9 5)c3 
5)bd7 10 Wb4 5)b6 11 i.g5 a5 12 «ff4 
±xf3 13 &xf3 Se8 14 Sabi and White 
had a slight edge in Gausel-Zilber- 
man, Gausdal 1995. 

b2) 5..JLg4 has been played. After 
6 Jig2 4)bd7 7 d4 the game Korchnoi- 
Garcia Palermo, Brussels 1987 con¬ 
tinued 7..~fi.xf3 8 Axf3 e5, and after 9 
j£.e3 e4 10 Jfi.g2 5)d5 Korchnoi re¬ 
fused to be drawn in the centre and in¬ 
stead simply continued to develop: 11 
0-0 (White is not afraid of 11...5)xe3 as 
12 fxe3 opens the f-file, hits both f7 
and e4 and leaves Black vulnerable on 
the light squares) 11...f5 12 5)c3 
5)7b6 13 Wb3 Wdl (Black’s play is 
consistent with maintaining the out¬ 
post on d5 and restricting the bishop- 
pair by keeping the centre closed, but 
White’s next calm retreat prepares to 
undermine Black’s e4-pawn with the 
thematic £2-f3) 14 jLd2 a5 15 a4 ±b4 
16 f3l e3 17 5)xd5 5)xd5 18 £xb4 
axb4 19 f4! with a clear advantage to 
White in view of the weaknesses on b4 
ande3. 

b3) 5..Jfc.f5 invites a direct trans¬ 
position to the Slav after d2-d4. In 
Mednis-Fontaine, Cannes 1996, White 
kept the Rdti flavour and with it the 
advantage after 6 d3 5)1x17 7 Ag2 e5 8 
5)bd2 ±d6 9 0-0 0-0 10 b3, and 
White’s pieces enjoy more harmony. 

c) 3..Mil proposes an exchange 
of queens which leaves Black with an 
uphill struggle to achieve something 
approaching equality in a queenless 
middlegame. Being a couple of moves 
down does not help. 4 Wxc4 Wc6 5 


5)a3 (hopefully you should be happy 
to trade here, as White’s queen is 
pinned to the cl-bishop!) 5..Mxc4 6 
5)xc4 c5 7 d4 (D). 



We have a normal position in which 
the queens have disappeared and White 
has gained another tempo ( 1 B r dl-a4-c4 
from White, and ... 1 i , d8-d7-c6-c4 from 
Black). Consequently White is able to 
exert a certain amount of relentless 
pressure, e.g. 7...e6 8 .&f4 5)c6 9 dxc5 
±x c5 10 Bel *e7 11 a3 a5 12 5)ce5 
(12 5)fd2, with the idea of hitting the 
bishop from either e4 or b3, also looks 
very promising) 12.. JLd6 13 5)xc6+ 
bxc6 and Black had been saddled with 
a permanent weakness on c6 in An- 
donov-Paunovid, Naleczow 1988. In 
these positions Black often frnds dur¬ 
ing the course of the game that such an 
ostensibly minor detail is actually of 
major significance. White now con¬ 
centrated, in textbook fashion, on the 
square in front of the isolated pawn: 
14 ±xd6+ 4>xd6 15 Bdl+!? *c7 16 
£)e5 5)h6 17 Bel ±b7 18 e3 f6 19 
5)d3 5)f7 20 5)c5 Ac8 21 &c4 and 
eventually succeeded in nurturing his 
advantage, winning on the 59th move. 



1 &J3 d5 2 c4 dxc4 
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d) 3...£ld7. The advantage of this 
move is its flexibility. Black retains 
the option, for example, of pushing his 
e-pawn either one or two squares, and 
...c7-c6 might not be necessary. How¬ 
ever, it seems to me that posting the 
knight on d7 is just as committal (and 
passive) as some of the alternatives. 4 
«fxc4 c6 (4...C5 5 g3 a6 6 Wb3 b6 7 
.&g2 Sb8 is another set-up, e.g. 8 d3 
kbl 9 0-0 e6 10 Af4 2c8 11 £)bd2, 
Szekely-StajSic, Kobanya 1992) 5 £sc3 
e5 6 g3 <bgf6 7 $Ld6 8 0-0 0-0 9 
d4 Wc7 10 .£.g5 and White has won 
the battle for the centre, Filipov- 
Rublevsky, Novgorod 1995. 

Although 3 #84+ is a good move it 
tends to allow Black comfortable 
transpositions to other openings. 

Let us return to 3 5)a3 (D): 



I prefer 3 £>a3, not only because it 
is in the spirit of the Rdti, but also be¬ 
cause White is then regaining the 
pawn on his own terms, as the pre¬ 
pared pattern of development is rele¬ 
vant only to this opening. 

3...c5 

The most popular of Black’s third 
move alternatives. While White takes 


time to win back the c4-pawn, Black 
plans to gain some territory in the cen¬ 
tre. This usually involves clamping 
down on the d4-square with a subse¬ 
quent ...e7-e5. Other forms of devel¬ 
opment are also possible: 

a) 3...a6. Queenside expansion with 
gain of time on White’s knight is a nat¬ 
ural choice. After 4 £)xc4 b5 White 
must decide where to send the busy 
horse: 

al) 5 £)ce5 looks aggressive but it 
allows Black to continue the chase 
with 5...f6 6 <5M3 e5, when 7 e4 iLb7 
leaves White in a tangle. The knight is 
a liability on d3, the e4-pawn cannot 
be comfortably defended and the d4- 
square is already under Black’s con¬ 
trol. 

a2) 5 £>e3 (D) is best. 



The knight is surprisingly useful 
here. It is certainly not in the way be¬ 
cause White’s hypermodern bishops 
are heading for g2 and b2, so there is 
no need to free the centre pawns just 
yet. In the following game White man¬ 
aged to put his unconventional knight 
placement to good use. First both sides 
completed their development: 5...iLb7 
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6 g3 £k!7 (damaging White’s pawn- 
structure with 6..Jtxf3 leaves Black 
vulnerable on the light squares on the 
queenside) 7 J&.g2 4^gf6 8 0-0 e6 9 b3 
c5 10 &b2 JLel 11 Scl (I like White’s 
treatment of the position: rather than 
hope for a tiny advantage with 11 d4 
White retains the tension and prepares 
to step up the pressure on the al-h8 di¬ 
agonal with a typical hypermodem 
manoeuvre) 11...0-0 12 2c2 5c8 13 
Wal Wb6 14 Sfcl (D). 



This is exactly the type of position 
with which R6ti players should feel 
comfortable. Thus far White has been 
content simply to put his pieces where 
he wants them, safe in the knowledge 
that Black’s committal play in the early 
opening pointed to the present set-up 
of Black’s forces. Of course Black is 
OK, but waiting while the white pieces 
patiently slot into place in preparation 
for a step up in pace is not to every¬ 
one’s taste. 14...#a7 15 d3 (at last 
White moves one of his centre pawns!) 
15...Hfd8 16 h3 h6 17 £>g4 (D). 

Once again the knight leaps to ac¬ 
tion, taking up a particularly menac¬ 
ing new post in front of the enemy 



king and adding another piece to the 
three that already had the e5-square in 
their sights. 17...£)xg4 (perhaps Black 
should try to ignore the unwelcome 
guest, as the new g-pawn is equally 
annoying) 18 hxg4 4)f619 g5 hxg5 20 
£>xg5 £xg2 21 <4>xg2 11)7+ 22 £if3 
£)e8 23 Shi (all change) 23...i.f6 24 
£xf6 £>xf6 25 2h4 *f8 26 Wcl *d5 
(defending the c5-pawn and covering 
g5, but White’s next is a nice reply) 27 
Sd4 cxd4 28 2xc8 and Black soon 
had to give up a pawn in the game 
Danailov-Bemard, Warsaw 1990. Al¬ 
though there are improvements for 
Black in this game it is worth noting 
how quickly the ‘normal’ position 
went downhill. 

b) 3...c6 borrows an idea from the 
Slav, with Black developing his light- 
squared bishop on f5 before opting for 
the solid ...e7-e6. Here, however. White 
can make good use of his knights to 
exploit the potential weakness of the 
b7-pawn: 4 £)xc4 £tf6 5 g3 Af5 6 
Jk. g2 e6 7 1111)3! (striking immedi¬ 
ately) 7...1 r c8 8 d3 &e7 9 £id4!? (9 
if4 also looks good, eyeing the vul¬ 
nerable d6-square) 9...£>bd7 (9....fi.g6 
10 £)a5) 10 £>xf5 exf5 11 -S)a5 (the 




1 thf3 d5 2 c4 dxc4 
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point: due to the powerful g2-bishop, 
which dominates the hl-a8 diagonal, 
this knight proves very effective on 
a5) ll...*c7 12 Ml <&c5 13 #04 0-0 
14 0-0 <&e6 15 b4 *d7 and Black 
stood considerably worse in D.Gure- 
vich-La Rota, New York 1993. Apart 
from his territorial superiority White 
can also look to his bishop-pair for an 
advantage. In fact White turned his at¬ 
tention to the kingside: 16 £)b3 5ab8 
17 Had Hfe8 18 Sfdl Af8 19 Ah3! 
g6 20 e4! fxe4 21 dxe4, etc. 

c) 3...e5 (this tricky thrust aims di¬ 
rectly for the a3-knight) 4 5)xe5 jLxa3 
5 #34+ (not 5 bxa3?? #d4) 5...b5 6 
Wxa3 (D). 



A strange position to occur after 
only six moves. Will Black miss his 
dark-squared bishop? After the natu¬ 
ral 6.. JLb7 he certainly will, because 
7 WgS hits the weak point on g7, so in 
Alvarez Ibarra-Pina, Matanzas Capa- 
blanca mem 1992, Black played 
6...£)f6. The game continued 7 d3 
Wd6, which is an understandable reac¬ 
tion considering White’s intention to 
open up the game for his bishops, 
though an exchange of queens does 


not diminish White’s initiative. After 
8 W xd6 cxd6 9 £rf3 £k;610 £d2 cxd3 
11 Hcl!? Black opted for rapid devel¬ 
opment at the cost of a pawn with 
1 l...£e5 12 £sxe5 dxe5 13Hc5 0-014 
exd3 e4 15 dxe4 £sxe4 16 Hxb5 He8 
17 Ae3 4ki6 18 Ha5 Ml, but did not 
have enough. Perhaps 6...£)e7 is an 
improvement, closing the a3-f8 diago¬ 
nal so that Black can castle without 
having to block with the queen, but af¬ 
ter voluntarily giving up his bishop 
and weakening his queenside (dark 
squares) Black can expect to be worse 
in any case. 

4 £txc4 5)c6 

Believe it or not the wild 4...b5? is 
almost a respectable alternative. First 
introduced in Krogius-Karasev, St Pe¬ 
tersburg 1996, this rather premature 
queenside attack looks a bit fishy. 
Nevertheless, the idea of hitting the 
knight followed by posting the bishop 
on b7, with command of the hl-a8 di¬ 
agonal, is not an uncommon reaction 
to 3 £ia3 at club level, so it is worth 
investigating. Krogius shows us the 
way: 5 5)e3 (with the knight out of 
harm’s way White is free to launch a 
rapid strike on the queenside) 5..JLb7 

6 a4! a6? (note that after both 6...bxa4 

7 #xa4+ and 6...b4 White stands 
clearly better because the c4-square is 
ready for the return of the knight; con¬ 
sequently Black, by supporting the b5- 
pawn, tries to keep his pawn-front in¬ 
tact, but this proves to be even worse) 
7 axb5 axb5 8 Hxa8 i.xa8 9 fTb3 #a5 
(Black has two other ways to deal with 
the attack on his b-pawn: 9...'i'b6 10 
Qc4 Wb7 11 £>a3! b4 12 Wa4+ £sc6 
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13 £)b5 and the threat of 14 #xa8+ 
with a fork on c7 forces Black to move 
his king, after which his days are num¬ 
bered; or 9...b4, when 10 5)e5 threat¬ 
ens mate on f7 and 11 #a4+, etc.) 10 
£>c 4 #a6 (10...#a4 succeeds in elimi¬ 
nating White’s queen but fails to im¬ 
prove Black’s lot, for example 11 
#xa4 bxa4 12 &b6 i.c6 13 £>e5 Ab5 

14 e3! and the a-pawn is about to drop, 
after which Black will be saddled with 
the lonely c-pawn) 11 £>ce5 c4 (Black 
tries his best; ll...e6 meets with the 
reply 12 e4!) 12 £)xc4 Wc6 13 £>fe5 
Wd5 (D). 



Black’s queen is busy pinning the 
c4-knight, but it is White’s own pin on 
the b-file which decides. Now White 
is spoilt for choice, but he played 14 
e4!? (the more sober 14 f3 is also very 
good) 14...1 r xe4+ 15 Ae2 16 
#xb5+ £>bd7 17 f3 #d5 18 #a4! 
(much better than 18 $)xd7 #xb5 19 
£>d6+ *xd7 20 £ixb5 e6) 18...e6 19 
£>e3? #xe5 20 #xa8+ #b8 21 
#xb8+ £ixb8 22 Ab5+ £bd7 23 <Sk4 
&.c5 24 £>e5 and White went on to 
win on the 80th move, but he could 
have brought things to an end far more 


quickly with 19 Ad3!, e.g. 19..JLc5 
20 £lxd7 5)xd7 21 Ae4, etc. 

5b3 

The al-h8 diagonal is a natural 
home for the queen’s bishop in many 
lines of the R6ti. Even in this variation, 
where Black bolsters the e5-pawn 
with ...f7-f6, the bishop still has a fu¬ 
ture thanks to the thematic break with 
e2-e3 and d2-d4. 5 £ice5 is occasion¬ 
ally tried, the point of the knight ex¬ 
change being to inconvenience Black 
on the a4-e8 diagonal. Feustel-Mor- 
tensen, Randers Z 1982 turned out 
very well for White. Play continued 

5.. .4bxe5 6 £>xe5 5)f6 7 #84+ £ki7 8 
g3 #07?! (8...a6 9 £g2 e6 10 £ixd7 
£xd7 11 #b3 Sb8 12 d3 £d6) 9 d4 
cxd4 10 &f4 b5 11 #xd4 i.b7 12 2cl! 
#d6 13 #xd6 exd6 14 £ixd7 i.xhl 
(14...*xd7 15 £h3+) 15 £ixf8 ±d5 
16 iLxd6 and White emerged from the 
series of exchanges well ahead. After 

16.. .2d8 17 Ac7 2a8 18 e4 &xe4 19 
£d6 a6 20 2c7 i.d5 21 ±h3 2xf8 22 
2e7+ *d8 23 Hd7+ *e8 24 &xf8 
Black resigned. Obviously there are 
improvements for Black (8...Wc7 looks 
wrong, for example), and in Bilek- 
Keres, Budapest 1955 the great Esto¬ 
nian even demonstrated that the check 
on a4 is, in fact, nothing to worry 
about. Instead of getting tied up with 

6.. .£lf6(-d7) he simply continued 

6.. .g6 7 g3 (7 #a4+ J.d7 8 #xd7+ 
#xd7 9 £ixd7 sfexd? is nothing for 
White) 7..JLg7 8 #a4+ -4?f8!? 9 £tf3 
£d7 10 #f4 i.c6 11 &g2 £)h6 12 0-0 
£lf5 13 d3 #d6 with equality. 

The text-move keeps the tension 
and is more in keeping with the R6ti. 
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5.. .e5 6 jLb2 

White should refrain from captur¬ 
ing a second pawn, since 6 4)cxe5?7 
£sxe5 7 £lxe5 Wd4 wins for Black. 6 
g3?! is inaccurate, and merely invites 

6.. .e4 with a good game for Black. 

6.. .f67g3 

7 e3 is possible, but in these posi¬ 
tions we are more concerned with 
posting the bishop on g2 and castling 
before turning our attention to the cen¬ 
tre. 

7.. .£\ge7 8 Ag2 Ae6 

Intending to bring the knight from 

e7 to d5. It is also possible to delay the 
development of the queen’s bishop in 
favour of 8...£)f5, when after 9 0-0 
Ae7 White has a choice: 

a) 10 e3. White reacts to Black’s 
effort to keep a watch on the key d4- 
square by stubbornly preparing the 
thrust d2-d4 anyway! Whether or not 
White is rewarded depends on how 
Black handles the position following 

10.. .jLe6 11 d4 exd4 12 exd4: 

al) Not 12...cxd4? 13 Bel Wdl 14 
#e2 4>f7 15 5)g5+!, Danailov-Twar- 
don, Warsaw 1989. 

a2) 12...£)fxd4! is correct. Now 
the game Kochiev-Taimanov, Lenin¬ 
grad 1982 simplified to equality: 13 
£sxd4 £)xd4 14 Axd4 #xd4 15 Axb7 
Wxdl 16 Baxdl Sd8 17 Bxd8+ Axd8 
18 £id6+ <4?e7 19 £lc8+ Axc8 20 
Axc8, etc. 

b) 10 £)el is more promising and 
poses Black more problems. Notice 
that by holding back with his two cen¬ 
tre pawns White has retained the op¬ 
tion of transferring his knight to d3, 
from where it eyes both c5 and e5 and 


facilitates a well-timed strike at Black’s 
centre with f2-f4. The following con¬ 
tinuation is typical: 10.. Jk.e6 11 4)d3 
(11 f4 exf4 12 Hxf4 7 13 <&d3 0-0 
14 Bel Bad8 15 Wfl Bfe8 16 Ae4 
£rfd4 17 ?3e3 b6 18 Ag2 was unclear 
in Kengis-Yakovich, USSR 1985) 

ll...£d5 12 Jkh3 £ifd4 13 Bel (D). 



For the moment White is happy to 
allow the enemy pieces to take up 
aggressive positions in the centre of 
the board. 13...Ae4 14 $)el 0-0 15 e3 
(time to uncoil) 15...£)b5 (15...£>f5 16 
d3) 16 f4 exf4 17 gxf4 £ib4 18 a3 £id3 
19 £ixd3 #xd3 20 Bf2! &c7 21 Afl 
fU7 22 d3 Bad8 23 Bd2 Ag6 24 Wf3, 
Lputian-Yakovich, Kharkov 1985. 
Black has been forced to retreat, leav¬ 
ing White firmly in control. 

9 0-0&d5 

9...£tf5 transposes to the note to 
Black’s 8th move, while 9...b5?! is a 
little too aggressive with the king still 
in the centre, for example 10 £ia3 #66 
11 e3 €)f5 12 «fe2 a6 13 g4 £tfe7 14 
h3 h5 15 g5 £)f5 16 Bad Bc8 17 Bfdl 
JLe7 18 d4 and White was clearly 
better in Shaboian-Anastasian, Erevan 
1986. Note how White completed his 
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development before punishing Black’s 
rather loose play with the thematic 
thrust of the d-pawn. 

10 e3 Ae 7 

Again Black should concentrate on 
sensible development, as attacking ei¬ 
ther knight merely backfires. 

a) 10...b5? 11 <5)a3 a6 and now 
White hits out with the thematic 12 
d4!, when 12...exd4 (12...cxd4 13 exd4 
e4 14 Wc2 clearly favours White) 13 
exd4 *f7 14 Sel $k7 15 We2 Ad5 
16 Had 1 Wd7 17 dxc5 He8 18 Hxd5! 
was crushing in Mikhalchishin-Dzha- 
noev, 1976. 

b) 10...e4? is also foolish. After 11 
£)el f5 12 Wh5+ Black is consider¬ 
ably worse. 

11 d4 (D) 



It is nice to be able to achieve this 
break when Black has gone to such 
lengths to take a firm grip of the cen¬ 
tre. Now the cracks begin to show. 

Il...cxd4?! 

It is understandable that Black does 
not want to open the e-file so early, but 
1 l...exd4 12 exd4 0-0 13 Hel, with an 
edge for White, is an improvement. 

12 exd4 e4 13 Qel! f5 14 f3 0-0? 


Black overestimates his position. A 
lesser evil is 14...exf3, although 15 
5)xf3 (15 Wxf3!? with the idea of 
5)el-d3 and Hal-el looks good) 

15...0-0 16 Sel leaves Black wishing 
he could return his pawn to f7, as 
White now dominates the e-file. 

15 fxe4 fxe4 16 Hxf8+ Wxf8 17 
£xe4 Hd8 (D) 



The opening stage has almost 
ended, and White enters the next phase 
of the struggle with a view to making 
his extra pawn tell in the ending. 
Black’s pawn sacrifice is based around 
his impressive-looking blockade on 
the d5-square, but the rest of the game 
suggests that this is not sufficient 
compensation. 

18 We2 

White sets about reinforcing both 
the d4-pawn and the square which it 
supports - the potentially useful out¬ 
post on e5. 

18...<5k7 19 Hdl £d5 20 <5)0 £.f6 
21 ±xd5+ <5)xd5 22 <5)fe5 We8 23 
Hel b5 (D) 

Hoping to undermine White’s grip 
on e5, but it is only a matter of time 
until the extra pawn decides. 
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24 £ia3 a6 25 £>c2 £.xe5 26 dxe5 
tte6 27 #e4 h6 28 Se2 Sd7 

Hiibner now uses his knight to engi¬ 
neer the decisive breakthrough: 

29 £>el £>de7 30 £>d3 Wd5 31 
Wxd5+ Sxd5 32 £>f4 Sdl+ 33 *g2 
b4 34 h4 a5 35 e6 36 hS Hbl 
36...®fd4 37 i.xd4 £ixd4 38 e7 is 
even worse than the game. 

37 £)g6 <£ke7 38 <S^xe7+ £ixe7 39 
iLd4 Hdl 40 ±c5 1-0 




2 I£tf3d5 2c4d4 


3b4 

Game 2 

Namgilov - Dao Thien Hai 

Budapest 1996 

1 tbto d5 2 c4 d4 3 b4 (D) 



Whilst in some variations of the 
Riti White is content to develop his 
pieces in a hypermodern fashion, 
waiting until the late opening or early 
middlegame to step up a gear, 3 b4 
tends to lead to unbalanced positions 
quite quickly. Having lured the enemy 
pawn forward to d4. White now pre¬ 
pares an uncompromising attack on 
the central dark squares, aiming to 
mobilize his forces rapidly for an early 
strike. Apart from the fact that it is not 
easy for Black to contain his opponent 
in this line, the psychological aspect 
here is significant, because the nature 
of the game changes from ‘quiet’ to 


extremely complicated. Theoretically 
Black should be OK, but in practice 
White’s prepared web of confusion is 
a key factor. With 3 b4 White leaves 
b2 free for his bishop to attack the d4- 
pawn, which will be more difficult to 
support now that White has the c5- 
square under observation. The most 
obvious course for Black, therefore, is 
to bolster the centre with ...f7-f6 fol¬ 
lowed by ...e7-e5, which is Black’s 
choice in our main game. 

3...f6 

An important alternative is 3...c5, 
giving White a choice between contin¬ 
uing in the same vein with 4 e3 - when 

4.. .f6 leads us to the note to Black’s 
fourth move and 4...dxe3 to Game 3, 
Tisdall-Baburin - or returning to re¬ 
versed Benko territory after 4 g3. I 
would probably chicken out with 

3.. .g6, transposing to lines of the more 
sober 3 g3 system in which White ex¬ 
pands on the queenside with b2-b4. 
However, it must be said that this does 
allow White to ‘get away’ with his 
cheeky third move, whereas Dao Thien 
Hai is prepared to battle it out in the 
centre. 

4e3 

Consistent, though White does have 
an experimental alternative which de¬ 
serves a mention: 4 #84+. Now after 

4.. .jLd7 5 Wb3 e5 White hopes that 
the bishop on d7 interferes with the 
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support of d4. The logical follow-up is 
6 e3 (6 d3 gives the game a totally dif¬ 
ferent character but is perfectly play¬ 
able, this time with the assumption 
that Black’s pieces are less suited to a 
reversed Benko than White’s, for ex¬ 
ample 6...c5 7 bxc5 5)c6 8 g3 JLxc5 9 
Ag2 £sge7 10 0-0 0-0 11 £lbd2 f5 12 
11)1! Wb6 13 5)b3 3LM 14 &d2 with 
an edge in Gamundi-Westerinen, Al- 
cobendas 1993) 6...c5 7 bxc5 JLc6, 
and Black attempts to put the queen’s 
bishop to some use after all. The game 
Przewoznik-Kveinys, Miedzybrodzie 
1991 continued 8 exd4 exd4 9 $Lb2 
£xc5 10 ±e2 5)a6 11 0-0 5)e7 12 
£sa3 5)c7 13 Sael!? Id7 14 5)b5 
5)e6 (D). 



Black seems to have succeeded in 
providing the audacious d-pawn with 
sufficient protection, but after White’s 
next spoiler he will lose his f-pawn! 15 
5)e5! fxe5 16 .&g4 (the pin and the 
threat to the e-pawn will regain the 
piece with interest) 16..J&.xb5 17 cxb5 
#d5 18 #xd5 5)xd5 19 Axe6 5)f4 20 
Ac4 5)g6 21 f4 and White emerged 
with an extra pawn. Food for thought, 
but now we return to the thematic 4 e3. 


4...e5 

Others: 

a) 4...c5 is another attempt to 
maintain a pawn on d4. Now White 
has a choice of captures: 

al) 5 bxc5 with a further branch: 
al 1) 5...£3c6. Rather than trying to 
keep a pawn on d4. Black intends to 
occupy this key central square with a 
piece. Kozul-Rogic, Makarska-Tucepi 
1995 saw White persevere with his 
mission to undermine the centre: 6 
exd4 5)xd4 7 5)xd4 #xd4 8 5)c3 e5 9 
Ae2 &xc5 10 0-0 5)e7 11 Ab2 Wd8 
12 5)e4 ^.d4 13 #a4+. Perhaps Black 
had spotted the variation 13...5)c6 14 
±a3! &xal 15 5)d6+ 4>d7 16 ±g4+ 
*c7 17 5)b5+ &b6 (17...*b8 18 
jLd6+) 18 c5#, for he now played 

13.. .b5, but after 14 #a3 b4 15 #xb4 
£xb216 Wxb2 0-017 c5 ±e6 18 4)d6 
the pawn sacrifice (to get the king into 
safety) proved enough for White to 
win. 

al2) 5,..e5 6 exd4 (6 5)xe5?! fxe5 
7 #115+ *e7 8 #xe5+ *f7 9 #xd4 
#xd4 10 exd4 Ae7! 11 i.b2 £f6 12 
JLc3 5)h6 13 f3 £sf5 14 d5 5)d4 gave 
Black a useful outpost in Czerwonski- 
Kveinys, Warsaw 1991) and now 
Black can try (D): 

al21) After 6...exd4!, Pirc-Kostic, 
Yugoslav Ch 1936 went 7 d3 5)c6 8 
jke2 (also worth considering are 8 
±b2 iLxc5 9 5)bd2, 8 g3!? and 8 
#e2+!? #e7 9 #xe7+ £xe7 10 &a3) 

8.. .1Lxc5 9 0-0 5)ge7 10 5)1x12 0-0 11 
5)b3 b6 12 Sbl a5 13 Bel #d6 14 
Af 15)g615 5 )xc 5 bxc5 16 5)d2 f5 17 
g3! jLd7 18 &.g2 with a slight initia¬ 
tive for White. 
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al22) However, Black does not 
have to recapture on d4. Instead the 
advance 6...e4 is a tempting possibil¬ 
ity. Unfortunately for Black it will 
only lead him into trouble. First tried 
in Azmaiparashvili-Stefansson, Mos¬ 
cow OL 1994, I’m sure it will be seen 
again, even at international level. It is 
often a mistake in this kind of position 
for White to invite this thrust, but here 
we have an exception. 7 #62! #e7 
(7...f5 8 d3) 8 £>gl £ic6 9 ±b2 £ih6 
10 £la3 JLg4 (after 10...5)f5 White 
has 11 £lc2 and 11 £)b5!?, with a clear 
advantage in either case) 11 f3 exf3 12 
&xf3 0-0-0 13 #xe7 kxtl 14 d5 
(White is already winning) 14...£te5 
15 d6 i.f8 (15...£>xf3+ 16 gxf3 &xf3 
17 dxe7 Bhe8 18 Ah3+ *b8 19 0-0 
would be a nice finish) 16 Jie2 jLxfi 
17 gxf3 Se8 18 *f2 £lc6 19 Hhel and 
White won. 

a2) 5 exd4 cxd4 6 c5 is interesting. 
White ignores the d4-pawn, concen¬ 
trating on clamping down on the 
queenside to exploit Black’s slow de¬ 
velopment. Typical is 6...#d5 7 jLb5+ 
£>c6 8 d3 £g4 9 £sbd2 e5 10 JLc4 
Wd7 11 #b3 £ih6 12 h3 £h5 13 Ae6 
#c7 14 £ie4 £)f7 15 €)h4 with a pull 


for White, Rellstab-Pfeiffer, Bad Pyr- 
mont 1950. 

b) 4...dxe3 does not make much 
sense, as Black simply gives his oppo¬ 
nent too many centre pawns. 5 fxe3 e5 
puts the b-pawn under fire: 

bl) 6 #b3 a5 7 b5 e4 8 &d4 f5 9 
Jla3 £lh610 £lc3 c511 bxc6 3)xc612 
£)db5 was a mess in Lisitsyn-I.Rabi- 
novich, USSR Ch (Tbilisi) 1937. Af¬ 
ter 12..Jk.xa3 13 5)xa3 0-0 14 jke2 
£e6 15 &d5 Sb8 16 0-0 4^7 17 £tf4 
&f7 18 #c3 Bc8 19 #b2 Hc7 20 £>b5 
2d7 21 Bfdl a draw was agreed. 

b2) I prefer 6 c5. Pushing the c- 
pawn rather than the b-pawn is more 
in keeping with this line, particularly 
now that the a2-g8 diagonal is so invit¬ 
ing after Black’s ...f7-f6 and ...e7-e5. 
In fact White is doing very well here, 
and Black will have problems com¬ 
pleting his development. 6.. Jte6 (or 

6.. .e4 7 5)d4 £>c6 8 £ixc6 bxc6 9 
£c4) 7d4e48 £>fd2 f5 9 £c4 #d7 10 
£>c3 £tf611 #b3 £xc4 12 £ixc4 #f7 
13 d5!? and White’s army of pawns 
looked menacing in Neckaf-Gorla, 
Bern 1990. Black now blundered with 

13.. .4.xd5?? but resigned after 14 
£lxd5 in view of 14...#xd5 15 £ld6+. 

Let us return to the position after 

4.. .e5 (D). 

How should White deal with this 
impressive-looking pawn-chain? 

5 c5 

The modem approach. White sets 
his sights on the a2-g8 diagonal. There 
are several alternatives: 

a) 5 #b3! ? is a perfectly viable op¬ 
tion. After the natural 5...c5 6 bxc5 
.&xc5 White must decide whether he 
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will challenge Black’s dark-squared 
bishop before or after a trade on d4. 
There is an important difference: 

al) 7 exd4 exd4 8 JLa3 invites 

8...#e7+, when 9 jSle2 £ic6 10 0-0 b6 
11 Sel #d6 12 $Lx c 5 bxc5 13 £la3 a6 
14 €lh4 4lge7 15 .&f3 0-0 was equal 
in Napolitano-Balogh, 3rd corr. Wch 
1960. 

a2) 7 iLa3!7 and now 7...1 r e7? is 
not check, which means that White 
has time for 8 #b5+ £>d7 9 JLx c 5 
#xc5 10 #xc5 £}xc5 11 exd4, etc. 
Consequently Black needs to find an¬ 
other approach, but whatever it is will 
involve a concession of some kind - 
either a weak d-pawn or a surrender of 
the centre with ...d4xe3. 

b) 5 .&b2 is another logical move. 
White immediately puts the question 
to the d4-pawn. Then 5...dxe3 6 fxe3 
Axb4 7 c5! gives up a second pawn in 
return for clearing the a2-g8 diagonal 
for White’s other bishop after 7...2ixc5 

8 .2x4, when White’s aggressive set¬ 
up provides sufficient compensation. 
In Vaganian-Mikenas, USSR Ch 1970 
Black declined the second pawn and 
played 7...^.e6, but after 8 #a4+ £>c6 

9 ilb5 a5 10 a3 he was forced to part 


with his bishop. The game continued 

10...£lge7 (10.. JLxc5 11 JLx c6+ bxc6 
12 #xc6+) 11 axb4 0-0 12 ±.xc6 
£>xc6 13 b5 &b4 14 0-0. 

c) 5 £sxe5 fxe5 6 #115+ g6 7 
#xe5+ *f7 is a somewhat childish 
plan. Now 8 WxhS £»f6 entombs the 
white queen, so in Darchia-Machin- 
skaya, Khania girls U-18 Ech 1994, 
White tried to keep up the momentum 
with 8 c5, when Black should have 
played 8...£>f6, e.g. 9 jLc4+ &gl 10 
Ab2 4k6, etc. 

5...a5 

Black cannot just sit back and wait 
for White to isolate the d-pawn and 
take over the queenside, so undermin¬ 
ing the support of the c5-pawn is the 
only course of action available. 

6&c4 

The point of 5 c5, causing maxi¬ 
mum inconvenience. Others lead to 
equally intriguing play: 

a) 6 exd4?! does not work here. 
The counter 6...e4 7 #e2 #e7 8 £igl 
£\c6 favours Black. 

b) 6 #b3. Again White exerts 
pressure on the key diagonal. Black 
should follow Dao Thien Hai’s exam¬ 
ple with a quick 6...£ih6, when the 
prospect of the knight’s arrival on d4 
(via f5), hitting the queen, could in¬ 
convenience White. In Ilinsky-Lev, 
Gausdal 1991, Black took time out to 
capture on b4 first in order to pick up 
the c5-pawn later, giving White an im¬ 
portant tempo with which to engineer 
a lasting initiative: 6...axb4 7 iLc4 £lh6 
8 0-0 JLxc5 9 exd4 jLxd4 (9...exd4 10 
Hel+ should be OK for Black in the¬ 
ory but in practice it is a different 
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matter trying to cope with the king in 
the centre) 10 <S)xd4 #xd4 11 £.b2 
#d6 12 d4! (D). 



It is imperative that White open up 
the position. 12...e4?! (12...exd4 13 
Sel+ *d8 14 £xd4 £>g4 15 g3 £ic6 
16 £b2 £>a5 17 #c2 ±d7 has been 
recommended, with a fair assessment 
of unclear, though I would put my 
money on White’s active pieces) 13 
Qd2 Af5 (13...f5 14 f3) 14 £>xe4! 
(White is certainly intent on clearing 
the e-file!) 14...jLxe4 15 Sael £sc6 
(15...f5?! 16 f3) 16 Bxe4+ *d8 (after 

16...'»frf8 Black meets with the same 
doubling of rooks on the e-file) 17 
Be6 Wdl 18 Bfel (D). 



White has all his pieces involved in 
the attack. Black’s forces, on the other 
hand, are scattered. 18...£)f5? (after 

18...£ta5 19 #xb4 £ixc4 20 #xc4 
£>f5 21 d5 Black no longer has extra 
material for comfort, while 18...fif8? 

19 d5 is just as hopeless as Lev’s 
choice) 19 Wf3! £>d6 (19...g6 20 g4) 

20 Hxf6! and White was in total com¬ 
mand in view of 20...£le7 (20...gxf6 

21 #xf6+; 20...£)xc4 21 Hf8+ Hxf8 

22 Wxf8+) 21 5fe6 £)xc4 22 Bxe7 
#xe7 23 Sxe7 <S?xe7 24 #e2+, etc. 
An excellent example of the problems 
experienced by Black in this uncom¬ 
promising line. 

c) 6 jLb5+!? is an interesting try, 
provoking 6...c6, but this probably 
helps Black, as now the sometimes 
useful b4-b5 runs into ...c6xb5, and 
Black might even have the extra op¬ 
tion of ...b7-b5 (after taking on b4). 7 
.&c4 JLg4 (7...axb4 looks OK, when 
the usual 8 #b3 £sh6 9 0-0 JLxc5 
leaves White with a future ...b7-b5 to 
consider) and now: 

cl) 8 #b3!? £>h6! 9 exd4 i.xf3 
can be tricky, as 10 gxf3! #xd4 11 
&b2 #f4 12 a3 axb4 13 axb4 Hxal 14 
Axal is unclear, and 10 #xf3? falls 
right into the trap: 10...#xd4 11 #c3 
#e4+ 12 *fl axb4 13 #xb4 #04! 14 
£b2 $Lxc5. 

c2) Meanwhile 8 exd4 e4 9 #e2 
#e7 10 h3 exf3 11 #xe7+ £>xe7 12 
hxg4 fxg2 13 Bgl h5! 14 gxh5 Bxh5 
15 Sxg2 Shl+ 16 J.fl axb4 17 ±b2 is 
fine for Black. 

6.. .£)h6 

6.. .axb4 7 #b3 leads us back to 
Ilinsky-Lev. 
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7 0-0 Ae 7 

Note that Black does not allow him¬ 
self to be distracted by the pawns on 
b4 and c5, focusing instead on the 
coming action in the heart of the 
board. 

8 d3 dxe3 9 Axe3 

Black should meet 9 fxe3!? with 

9...e4, when both 10 £)el and 10 £>d4 
lead to an unclear position. 9...axb4 is 
risky on account of 10 4lxe5!? fxe5 11 
'i'h5+ , 4 > d7 12 Wxe5 with dangerous 
threats for White. 

9.. .£>f5 10 b5 

This possibility, tempting Black to 
capture on e3, would not be available 
had White inserted the moves 6 Ab5+ 
c6 before posting the bishop on c4. If 
White wants to home in on f7 he 
should first play 10 #84+ Ad7 and 
only then 11 Wb3, e.g. Il...axb4 12 
Ag8 WcS 13 *f7+ *d8 14 d4, when 
the onus is on Black to keep White’s 
attack at bay. The immediate 101^3 
axb4 11 Ag8 is less accurate because 
11 ..Mdl 12 1T7+ 4>d8 frees the black 
queen. 

10.. .e4! 

Not 10...£)xe3? 11 fxe3 Axc5 12 
?)xe5! Axe3+ 13 d?hl, when Black’s 
king is trapped in the firing line. 

11 &el £id7 

11.. .£>xe3?! 12 fxe3 Axc5? 13 
#h5+. 

12 d4!? 

Better than 12 c6 bxc6 13 bxc6 
4te5 with an edge for Black. 

12.. .4.xc5 13 £k3 Ae6 (D) 

Black fights to get his pi^es out 

and secure the centre. His play has 
been excellent thus far, and White 



must be careful not to drift into a 
positionally inferior middlegame. 

14 Axe6 

14 Ae2!, which keeps what could 
turn out to be an influential bishop, 
seems to improve on the text-move. 
Then: 

a) The position after 14...5M7 15 
Wc2 (15 £>xe4 is only equal) 15...4lxe3 

16 fxe3 f5 17 d5 Af7 18 Sxf5 has 
been evaluated as unclear, which 
probably has something to do with 
Black’s dark-squared bishop having 
no counterpart. However, Black is not 
doing too well on the light squares, 
and the fall of the e4-pawn will free 
the el-knight and subsequently permit 
the remaining rook to join forces with 
its menacing partner on f5. 

b) I also disagree with Horn’s as¬ 
sessment of equal after 14...4M3 15 
£>xd3 &xe3 16 fxe3 exd3 17 Axd3, as 
White’s more active pieces and influ¬ 
ence in the centre count for more than 
Black’s bishop-pair. In fact, instead of 

17 Axd3,1 prefer 17 Wlx d3, with the 
idea of planting the bishop on the hl- 
a8 diagonal, hitting the b7-pawn and 
taking control of the crucial d5- 
square. Capturing with the queen also 
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vacates dl for a rook to support the d- 
pawn, and play down the e-file is an¬ 
other possibility. 

14...£>xe6 15 £>c2 ftt7 16 Wg4 
£>d6 17 <&xe4 0-0 

Black sensibly completes his devel¬ 
opment. 17...£>xb5 is rather greedy, as 
18 Hfbl c6 (18...^d6 19 d5) 19 a4 
£id6 20 <S)c5 puts Black under pres¬ 
sure. 

18 <S)xd6 Wxd6 19 We4 (D) 

19 Had!? could pose more prob¬ 
lems, but White first wants to gain 
time on the b7-pawn. However, Black’s 
play has been very practical through¬ 
out, so rather than defend he now stays 
true to his game-plan and goes on the 
offensive on the kingside. 



19...f5!? 20 lfxb7 f4 21 Acl f3! 

Still resisting temptation. 21...5)xd4 
runs into the line 22 Aa3! 4le2+ 23 
i’hl Wc5 24 Axe7, with advantage to 
White. 

22Wc6 

This time 22 Aa3 meets with 

22...* r d7 23 Axe7 fxg2! (23...#xe7 24 
g3 favours White) 24 Axf8 gxfl'H r + 
25 Sxfl Hxf8 with chances for both 
sides. 22 Wc6 is a natural reaction to 


events on the other flank. With his 
kingside coming under attack and 
lacking proper protection White seeks 
to remove his opponent’s most dan¬ 
gerous piece. 

22.. .fxg2 23 Hel QT4 24 Wxd6 

Perhaps White thought that the po¬ 
sition after 24 Axf4!? 1 B r xf4 25 Wxg2 
Ah4 26 Se2 offered Black too much 
of an initiative for the pawn. 

24.. .£lh3+! 

Very nice. Black is not going to let 
an exchange of queens bring an end to 
his attack, even at the cost of sacrific¬ 
ing apiece! 

25 &xg2 Hxf2+ 26 &xh3 Axd6 27 
£>e3 Sxh2+ 28 <£>g4 Sf8 (D) 



It would be interesting to learn how 
the players had assessed this position 
during the game. White’s material ad¬ 
vantage is a piece for a pawn, but his 
queen’s rook and bishop have yet to 
move, stuck away on the queenside, 
far from the action. Meanwhile Black 
has two rooks and a bishop surround¬ 
ing White’s lonely king. The rest of 
the game is worth including here - this 
variation of the R6ti does tend to pro¬ 
duce highly charged games, so you 
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should get used to it. Watch White’s 
steel king weather the storm... 

29 sn: 

This is the excellent idea behind 27 
5)e3. White must challenge rooks. 29 
£ic4 attacks the dangerous bishop, but 
White will get no time to take it in 
view of 29...h5+ 30 ^5 2g2+ 31 
^xh5 2f5+ 32 < i'h4 g6! with the 
deadly check on h5 to follow. 

29.. .h5+ 30 *g5 i.e7+ 31 *g6 

No fear! 

31.. .2xfl 32 £>xfl 2g2+ 33 *f5! 

Fortunately for White the trade of 

rooks has opened an escape route for 
the king. Otherwise 33 'ifexhS?? allows 

33...g6+ 34 <£h6 Af8#. 

33.. .2f2+ 

Picking up the knight. 

34 &e6 Sxfl 35 <4>xe7 

The king even manages to grab a 
piece during the epic journey. 

35.. .h4 (D) 



Remarkably, the diagram position 
comes after 35 moves, and White’s 
rook and bishop are still locked on 
their starting blocks! What is White 
going to do about the racing h-pawn? 
He would like to play the ‘liberating’ 


36 jLb2, but after 36...2xal 37 ^.xal 
h3 his d-pawn blocks the bishop’s 
path to e5 so ...h3-h2-hl cannot be 
prevented. Yet all is not lost for White 
- thanks to the nature of this 3 b4 R6ti 
he has the makings of a passed pawn 
of his own on the queenside (this end¬ 
ing, then, does have some relevance!). 
The game continued: 

36 d5! h3 37 d6 

37 £b2? 2xal 38 Axal h2 is still 
too slow for White. 

37.. .cxd6 38 b6 h2 39 b7 hi# 40 
b8#+ 

And there it is! A key R6ti pawn co¬ 
mes to the rescue. Nevertheless the 
battle is not over, for White still has 
problems on the back rank and his 
king is about to be harassed again. 

40.. .*h7 41 #bl+! (D) 

41 #b3 heads for the queen and 
pawn ending after 41...2xcl 42 2xcl 
#xc 1, but 43 Wh3+ #h6 44 #f5+ g6! 
45 #xa5 (45 #f7+?? #g7) offers 
Black excellent winning chances. 



A bizarre position has arisen. 

41.. .g6 42 #b3! 

42 ^xd6 2f6+ wins for Black. 

42.. .#e4+! 
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42.. .Bxcl 43 Wf7+ draws, while 
the text-move presents White with an 
opportunity to go wrong... 

43 *d7? 

Whoops! With 43 We6\ White 
could have made a hard-earned draw, 
as Black has nothing better than 

43...Wb7+ 44 *e8 #b8+ 45 <4>d7 
W&1+ 46 'ieS Wb8+, etc. Now Black 
steals the whole point. 

43.. Mg4+ 44 *c7 Sf8! 45 Wd5 
Wb4 46 *d7 #c3! 47 Wxd6 

47 #hl+ &g8 48 JLg5 Hf7+. 

47.. .'tc8+ 0-1 

An amazing game. White’s R6ti 
bishop had a bad day. 

3e3 

Game 3 

Tisdall - Baburin 

Gausdal 1993 

1 *ht3 d5 2 c4 d4 3 e3 (D) 

For the second time White chal¬ 



lenges the d-pawn. The text is similar 
to 3 b4 (and can transpose), with White 
threatening to undermine the centre 
immediately rather than preparing this 


with the quiet fianchetto of a bishop or 
two. 

How should Black now respond to 
White’s attack on his proud d-pawn? 

3.. .d3? is out of the question due to 4 
1 H , b3, which leaves three options: sur¬ 
render the centre with 3...dxe3, pro¬ 
vide support with 3...c5, or get ready 
to recapture on d4 with a piece by be¬ 
ginning 3...4)c6. 

3...c5 

This is certainly the least compro¬ 
mising and most interesting continua¬ 
tion available to Black. Of the two 
alternatives, the first makes little sense, 
while the second is often recommended 
as an attempt to steer the game to 
equality. 

a) 3...dxe3?!. Spending three moves 
on a centre pawn only to remove it 
does not look like a very good idea. At 
least in line ‘b’, White has to do some¬ 
thing about the d4-square, whereas 
here 4 fxe3 defends d4. However, a 
couple of examples of Black capturing 
on e3 involve strong players, so the 
experiment deserves our attention. 

4.. .g6 (this time it is Black who aims 
to attack the enemy centre with a 
fianchetto) and now the question is 
when to push the d-pawn: 

al) 5 d4 was White’s choice in 
Gausel-Mortensen, Copenhagen 1996. 
After 5...&g7 6 £k3 Black played 

6.. .£lh6, introducing the possibility of 
...£)h6-f5/g4 and not obstructing the 
dark-squared bishop (after 6...£)f6 7 
e4 White has played more than his fair 
share of King’s Indian moves). The 
game continued 7 e4 0-0 8 JLe2 j&.g4 9 
jLe3 (9 0-0?? JLxf3) 9..JLxf3 and now 
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after 10 &xf3 e5 11 d5 (11 dxe5 &c6), 

11.. .£>d7 12 *d2 is good for White, 
but ll...f5 is unclear. Gausel recap¬ 
tured with the pawn instead: 10 gxf3. 
Then 10...e5 is worth a try, e.g. 11 
dxe5 (11 d5 f5) ll.-Urt-h 12 i.f2 
Wg5, but Black played 10...f5 11 #d2 
e5 (11...5)f7 12 exf5 gxf5 13 d5 and 

11.. .fxe4 12 fxe4 £sf7 13 0-0-0 are 
both good for White), when 12 jLg5! 
would have been very difficult to 
meet, e.g. 12... 1 i r xd4 (or 12...'B r d7 13 
JLxh6 exd4 14 Axgl Hfxg7 15 £ldl) 
13 £xh6. 

a2) After 5 Jie2, Fauland-I.Soko- 
lov, Austrian Cht 1995 went 5...£Lgl 6 
0-0 £>f6 7 5)c3 0-0 8 d4 and now 
Black struck out in the centre with 

8.. .c5 9 d5 -&g4 10 e4 5)bd7 leading to 
chances for both sides. 

b) 3...£lc6 is the sober, boring op¬ 
tion with which Black seeks equality. 
The idea is to aim so many pieces at 
the d4-square that White’s only way to 
loosen the grip is to exchange to a 
level ending. 4 exd4 (4 b4?! is a little 
too stubborn here: 4...dxe3 5 fxe3 
4)xb4 6 d4 e5 7 a3 5ic6 and now 8 d5 
e4! 9 £lfd2 £>e5 10 £)xe4 Wh4+ 11 
£sf2 £>h6 gave Black the makings of 
an attack in the game Plachetka-Lu- 
kacs, VrnjaSka Banja 1985, while the 
better 8 £>c3 9 d5 &b8 10 <2)xe5 

J&.d6 11 £>f3 0-0 12 ±d3 i.g4 13 0-0 
£>bd7 14 &bl i.h5 15 Sa2 Se8 was 
only good enough for equality in 
Shamkovich-Vasiukov, USSR 1972) 

4.. .£)xd4 5 S)xd4 #xd4 6 £>c3 (D). 
As 3...£sc6 is a popular alternative 

it deserves considerable attention. The 
diagram position has been reached 



many times and Black has more than 
one route here. He would prefer to 
have a knight resting on d4 rather than 
a queen, but at least it controls many 
squares from this very central post, 
and White’s only genuine attempt to 
create complications is based on an 
ostensibly strange series of moves. 
Black, too, must be careful. 

bl) 6...c6 7 d3 brings us to a cross¬ 
roads: 

bll) 7...g6 8 ±e3 Wd8 9 Vd2 
(White wants to keep the knight out of 
h6, e.g. 9 d4 £>h6 when ,..^h6-f5 is 
coming) 9...jLg7 10 0-0-0 (10 d4 is 
slightly better for White, but I think 
that aggressive, uncompromising play 
from White is a good policy in these 
lines with 3...£ic6, as Black is usually 
just hoping that the game will soon 
lead to a draw) 10...£)f6. Now 11 f3 
and 11 jLe2 - both intending to march 
the h-pawn down the board - have 
been suggested for White, but Lan- 
denbergue-Campora, Bern 1992 saw 
White adopt a different set-up: 11 h3 
(not 11 £h6? £xh6 12 Wxh6, which 
permits Black to play 12...Wd4!, re¬ 
turning the queen to the key d4-square 
once again!) 11...0-0 12 g4 Wa5 13 
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<4>bl Hd8 14 Ag2 ke6 15 £se2 Wa6! 
(15...H , xd2 16 2xd2 followed by 
£le2-f4 favours White) 16 #c2 &ac8 
17 £>f4 i.d7 18 d4 b5 and now 19 c5 
would have left White with an edge. 

bl2) 7...4)f6?! does not address 
the minor contest for d4,8 jfite3 Wdl 9 
d4 g6 10 ke 2 kgl 11 h3 0-012 0-0 b6 
13jLf3.&b7 14a4! with a pleasant po¬ 
sition for White, Alekhine-Euwe, The 
Hague Wch (17) 1937. 

bl3) 7...Ag4 8 ke2 5)f6 9 £e3 
iLxe2 10 Wxs2 Wg4 11 £3! Vd7 12 d4 
g6 13 fldl kgl 14 d5!? 0-0 15 0-0 
Hfe8 16 Sd2 and White’s position is 
preferable, Freisler-Landa, Mlada Bo¬ 
leslav 1994. 

bl4) 7...e5 8Ae3'td8 9d4.Inthis 
particular position the coming queen 
exchange guarantees White a niggling 
edge. Many players happily go down 
this line with Black when faced with 3 
e3 because they remember reading 
somewhere that 3...£k6 offers good 
equalizing chances. White does need 
to play accurately in order to preserve 
and nurture his advantage as the game 
progresses, and even with correct play 
Black’s defensive task is far from triv¬ 
ial. 9...exd4 10 H f xd4 'Ifxd4 11 jLxd4 
£>e7 (ll...£ih6 12 0-0-0 £tf5 13 Ae5 
jLe6, Kochiev-Reshko, USSR 1977, 
and now 14 £le4! best exploits White’s 
extra space) 12 ±c5 £lf5 13 Axf8 
Sxf8 14 0-0-0 kdl 15 c5! is Bukid- 
Prandstetter, Moscow Echt 1977. 
White is a touch more active and he 
has more territory, though the symme¬ 
try suggests that there is a long strug¬ 
gle ahead. The game actually ended as 
follows: 15...0-0-0 16 kc4 $c7 17 


fihel fide8 18 Sxe8 ±xe8 19 £)e4 b6 
20 b4 f6 21 k&6 £>e7 22 £>d6 bxc5 23 
£>xe8+ &xe8 24 Sd7+ *b6 25 kfl 
1-0. Of course Black did not have to 
lose so quickly, but this example does 
illustrate how the accumulation of a 
few small pluses can soon grow to de¬ 
cisive proportions. 
bl5) 7...£>h6! (D). 



This was first introduced by Granda 
in his game with Zviagintsev in Pam¬ 
plona 1995/6. If the d4-square is so 
important, then why not send the knight 
directly to f5? If White now takes the 
knight on h6. Black’s control of the 
dark squares and bishop-pair should 
more than compensate for the damage 
to his kingside pawns. White must now 
decide what to do about Black’s plan: 

bl51) 8 J&.e2!? - you may be won¬ 
dering why I have tagged *!?’ onto 
what seems like a perfectly natural, 
quiet move. In fact White is not re¬ 
signed to allowing the knight access to 
d4 via f5 - the point of 8 ke2 is to sur¬ 
prise Black after 8...5)f5 with 9 g4!, 
when Zviagintsev believes that White 
has good chances to engineer an initia¬ 
tive after 9...<S)h4 10 JZgl (D). 
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A sample line is 10...h5?! 11 gxh5 
&h3 12 Ae 3 *d6 (or 12...Wd7 13 Sg3 
£)g2+ 14 <4>d2 <£ixe3 15 fxe3) 13 Hg3 
l Sig2+ 14 sfed2 4lxe3 15 fxe3, which is 
given as clearly better for White by the 
young Russian. lO.-.WeS? 11 f4 also 
helps only White, so 10...e5 is best, 
when 11 jLe3 retains an edge. 

In view of the fact that the knight- 
tour merely invites White to bring out 
his pieces and evict the queen from d4, 
8...g6 has been proposed. Again the 
odd (and positionally confusing) g2- 
g4 is promising: 9 h3! $Lgl 10 g4 f5 
11 Jke3 Wd6 12 Wd2 and White is ac¬ 
tive. 

bl52) 8 JLe3 was Zviagintsev’s re¬ 
sponse in the aforementioned game. 
Then (8...'td6 9 £le4) 9 d4 

£rf5 10*^2 (10&e2 g6) 10...g6 110- 
0-0 Jig! 12 JLe2 is a bit too accommo¬ 
dating and offers White no more than 
equality, so he bit the bullet and traded 
in his bishop for the knight: 9 -&xh6 
gxh6 10d4£g7 11 d5 (D). 

By kicking the queen out of d4 be¬ 
fore removing the knight White has 
the time to gain space in the centre by 
pushing the liberated d-pawn. The re¬ 
sult is a rather messy position with 



chances for both sides. It is true that 
Black has a wonderful dark-squared 
bishop which can no longer be chal¬ 
lenged by its absent counterpart, but 
Black lacks space in which to operate, 
his king is not too comfortable and 
White has the superior pawn-structure. 
After 11...0-0?! 12 jtd3!, for instance, 
White stands very well, as 12.. JLxc3+? 
13 bxc3 cxd5 14 cxd5 tfxdS?? runs 
into 15 ,&xh7+ and 16 Wxd5. Black 
should play ll... 1 li , d6, when I like 
Korchnoi’s 12 1 i f d2, simply planning 
to castle long. After 12... 1 i , g6 13 jLd3! 
Wxg2 14 0-0-0 Black is lagging be¬ 
hind in development. 

b2) 6...e5 is a logical move, forti¬ 
fying Black’s grip on d4 and - more 
importantly - freeing the e7-square 
for the knight. After 7 d3,7...c6 is ‘bl4’ 
above, which favours White, but Black 
has several other possibilities: 

b21) 7.. .£tf6 is passive. The simple 
8 Ae2 c6 9 Ae3 #d8 10 d4 exd4 11 
#xd4 #xd4 12 &xd4 &e7 13 0-0-0 
0-0 14 h3! was uncomfortable for 
Black in Panno-Polugaevsky, Petro- 
polis IZ 1973. 

b22) 7..JLc5 8 We2 Ab4 was tried 
in Vladimirov-Dolmatov, Vilnius 1978. 
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After 9 JLd2 f6 10 a3 Axc3 11 jLxc3 
Black’s plan to inconvenience his op¬ 
ponent by forcing the queen to come 
to e2 had failed. 
b23) 7...£k7 (D). 



The main line. As with 6...c6 and 

7.. .5)h6 in ‘bl5’, Black’s knight is on 
course for d4. The old move in the dia¬ 
gram position is 8 $Le2, but a new fol¬ 
low-up to 8 jLe 3 is interesting. After 

8.. .1U8: > ' 

b231) White should avoid 9 d4?! 

exd4 10 *xd4 *xd4 11 Axd4 be¬ 
cause here Black has the equalizing 

11.. .^3c6 - this is the line which those 
players who play 6...c6 are searching 
for but cannot find, since there the c6- 
square is unavailable. 

b232) Much more fun is guaran¬ 
teed by 9 *e 2, which was seen in the 
game Panchenko-Hodgson, Palma de 
Mallorca 1989. That game continued 

9.. .6C6 10 0-0-0 £e6 11 g3 Ab4 12 
.&g2 £xc3 13 bxc3 0-0 14 Wb2 Zb8 
15 Shel Se8 16 Wa3 *f6 with com¬ 
plications from which White emerged 
on top. 

b233) I like Stohl’s 9 g4. This anti- 
positional move is very useful. White 


intends to castle long, maintain a grip 
on the centre and then begin an attack 
on the kingside, so he is not worried 
about the weak spots on f4 and h4. 
Stohl-Dautov, Brno 1991 continued 

9...£ig6 10 &g2 Ae7 11 h3 (11 
*62!?) 11...0-0 12 #d2 c6 13 0-0-0 
JLe6 14 jLe4 Wd7 with an interesting 
position. Horn proposes the precau¬ 
tionary 15 Sfebl, but Stohl chose not to 
waste time: 15 g5 £>h4 (15...iLxh3? 
merely opens the h-file for White’s 
rooks after 16 5h2 and Sdl-hl) and 
now 16 f4!? looks good. 

4b4 (D) 

4 exd4 cxd4 5 d3 ?)c6 6 g3 leads to 
a reversed Benoni. With the combative 
text-move White seeks to dismantle 
the black centre and develop his forces 
aggressively and quickly, along the 
lines of the Blumenfeld. 



4...dxe3 

Accepting the offered pawn. 4...f6 
transposes to Game 2, Namgilov-Dao 
Thien Hai. With 4...g6 Black plans to 
follow White’s example by posting a 
bishop on the al-h8 diagonal, sup¬ 
porting the d4-square. This involves a 
pawn sacrifice and multiple exchanges 
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on d4, from which Black emerges 
struggling to demonstrate compensa¬ 
tion. Fine-Horowitz, Wertheim 1951 
is typical: 5 bxc5 £)c6 6 exd4 £ixd4 7 
Ab2 Ag7 8 £>xd4 iLxd4 9 #a4+ Ad7 
10 Wb3 ±c6 11 i.xd4 Wxd4 12 Wc3 
and White still has the extra pawn. Af¬ 
ter 12...e5 13 Wxd4 exd4 14 d3 0-0-0 
15 4ld2 £}f6 16 £)b3 the knight was 
defending the c5-pawn and attacking 
the d4-pawn. 

5 fxe3 cxb4 6 Ab2!? 

Tisdall’s immediate development 
of the queen’s bishop was new at the 
time of this game. The idea is to avoid 
the set-up with 6,..g6, which is sup¬ 
posed to give Black a playable game 
against the usual 6 d4 - see below. 

a) 6 d4 was automatic before this 
game. Black has a number of patterns 
of development: 

al) 6...£ld7 met with 7 c5! in 
Dorfman-Siniavski, Tallinn 1976, and 
after 7...£sgf6 8 Ac4 e6 9 tf b3 Ae7 
White launched a sudden attack: 10 
£>g5 £>d5 11 £lxf7 &xf7 12 e4 &c7 
13 0-0+ £rf6 14 $Le3. Then instead of 

14.. .5f8? 15 e5 &g8 16 exf6 ±xf6 17 
£)d2, which left White with a clear ad¬ 
vantage, Black should have played 

14.. .^eS, when 15 £3d2 would have 
left the situation totally unclear. 

a2) 6...£lf6 7 ^.d3 ^.g4 was seen 
in Kochiev-Kupreichik, USSR Ch 
1977. 8 Ab2! e6 9 £>bd2 £e7 10 Wc2 
£)c6 11 e4 gave White a lot of play for 
the pawn. 

a3) 6...e6 7 &d3 £lc6 8 ±b2 is too 
passive for Black, who can find him¬ 
self in trouble very quickly. In Polu- 
gaevsky-Campora, New York 1989, 


for example, 8...f5 9 £)bd2 e5 10 d5 e4 
11 £)xe4! was already close to win¬ 
ning for White. Instead of 8...f5?!, two 
Efimov games have featured 8...£}ge7 
9 0-0 £>g6 10 £ibd2 a5 11 d5! (the 
whole point of this variation is to open 
lines for White’s pieces) 1 l...<£sce7 12 
£)e4 <Sif5 13 We2. Tichy-Efimov, Hra- 
dec Kralove 1988 illustrated just how 
much energy there is in White’s posi¬ 
tion in this line: 13...h5 14 Sadi Wb6 
15 Qd4 £e7 16 dxe6 fxe6 17 c5! 
Jixc5 18 £ixc5 Wxc5 19 £>xf5 exf5 
20 ±xg7 Bh7 21 £b5+ *f7 22 Ad4 
We7 23 £c4+ &e8 24 i.g8!? Sh6 25 
Wb5+ Wd7 26 £f6!! 1-0 (26,..l r xb5 
27 Sd8#). In fact the efficacy of 
White’s attack so impressed GM Efi¬ 
mov that he switched sides four years 
later in Moscow to demolish Mukh- 
utdinov with virtually the same treat¬ 
ment: 13...b5 14 Sadi ffb6 15 £)d4 
£e7 16 dxe6 fxe6 17 c5! i.xc5 18 
£>xc5 Wxc5 19 &xb5+ *e7 20 £sxf5+ 
exf5 21 JLx g7 Bg8 22 £d4 #d6 23 e4 
f4 24 e5. Uncanny. 

a4) 6...g6!? seems to be Black’s 
best. 7 £d3 Ag7 8 0-0 £>h6! (leaving 
the dark-squared bishop free to exert 
pressure on the long diagonal and pre¬ 
paring ...i.c8-f5) 9 &bd2 0-0 10 We2 
(10 Sbl e5) 10...A.f5 and now 11 £>e4 
£>c6 12 £.b2 Wc7 13 h3 e5! gave 
Black a slight advantage in Seirawan- 
RNikoli6, Sarajevo 1987. However, 
11 Sbl! improves, giving White suffi¬ 
cient compensation. 

b) 6 a3 bxa3 7 £)xa3 removes the 
enemy pawn from White’s queenside 
while simultaneously furthering his 
development. This is a strategy which 
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deserves investigation as there is so 
little theory here. One decent example 
is 7...£\f6 8 £>b5 &c6 9 d4 e6 10 Ad3 
Ab4+ 11 ±d2 0-0 12 0-0 i.xd2 13 
#xd2, Bandza-Chekhov, USSR 1985. 
For the pawn White has some useful 
open lines for his more active pieces 
and a potentially mobile pawn-centre. 
Each of White’s 6th move options 
promises interesting play with numer¬ 
ous possibilities of creating an initia¬ 
tive. Even if Black finds (or is aware 
of) the recommended recipe of meet¬ 
ing 6 d4 with 6...g6 there is still plenty 
of play in the position. 

Returning to Tisdall’s 6 Ji.b2, Black 
needs to come up with an alternative 
form of development. 

6.. .£)f6 7 JLe2 

Now that the knight has landed on 
f6 White can revert to established lines 
with 7 d4 followed by posting his 
bishop on d3. Instead Tisdall contin¬ 
ues to hold back the d-pawn, waiting 
for some indication of where Black 
plans to put his pieces. 

7.. .$k6 8 0-0 e6 9 d4 £e7 10 
#(13!? (D) 



Not wanting to leave his queen out of 
the action, White posts his most pow¬ 
erful piece on a sensible square before 
bringing out his remaining knight. 

10.. .0-011 £>bd2 £k!7 

Black keeps his pieces out of 
harm’s way and prepares to tend to his 
kingside. Dropping the knight back to 
d7 monitors the c5-square and leaves 
f6 free for the bishop in anticipation of 
d4-d5. 

12 Sadi 

It is always a good idea during the 
opening stage of the game to make 
sure that as many pieces as possible 
are ‘primed’ before launching an at¬ 
tack. As the thrust d4-d5 usually plays 
a major part in White’s offensives in 
these lines it makes sense to bring the 
final piece to the d-file. Note that cas¬ 
tling kingside gives the other rook a 
ready-made open file thanks to the 
early capture on e3. 

12.. .5e8 13 £*4 

Now ~JLe7-f6 invites White to grab 
the important bishop with his knight, 
so Black uses it to offer much-needed 
protection to the potentially vulnera¬ 
ble g7-pawn. 

13.. .1Lf8 (D) 

White can improve his forces no 
more so it is time to quicken the pace. 
Remember that White has sacrificed a 
pawn to build up this menacing posi¬ 
tion - if he gives his opponent a few 
more moves with which to consolidate 
there will be nothing to show for the 
investment. 

14 d5! 

Whereas this thematic push of the 
d-pawn has served principally to clear 
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the long diagonal in the examples we 
have seen thus far, here it is the cre¬ 
ation of a few more open lines that is 
more important (but the dark-squared 
bishop will prove its worth in this 
game, too). By vacating f8 for the 
bishop to defend g7 Black had to move 
his rook away from the f-file, leaving 
the traditionally vulnerable f-pawn even 
more susceptible to attack. Therefore 
with each new piece that aims at the 
black king’s protective shield White 
increases his chance of carrying out a 
dangerous kingside onslaught. Note 
that a brief look at the diagram posi¬ 
tion gives no indication whatsoever 
that Black has an extra pawn. In fact 
White’s aggressively mobile centre 
gives the impression that there are 
more white pawns on the board! 

14.. .exd5 15 £>eg5 

The threat of mate on h7 forces 
Black to damage his kingside. 

15.. .g6 16 Wxd5 

After 16£>xf7 #e7,17 Wxd5 leads 
us back to the game, but 17 cxd5 £k;5 
is unclear. 

16.. .We7 

However Black defends f7 it should 
come as no surprise that the semi-open 


f-file and menacing white pieces point 
to something happening on this square. 
However, the text-move is much better 
than 16...2e7, e.g. 17 Qxf7! 2xf7 18 
£)g5 £>de5 19 £sxf7 (or 19 Wxd8 
2xfl+ 20 ixfl £)xd8 21 2xd8, etc.) 

19...'i r xd5 20 cxd5 £)xf7 21 dxc6. 

17 £>xf7! Wxe3+ 

White had to make an accurate as¬ 
sessment of the line 17..Mxf7 18 
Wxf7+ 4>xf7 19 £)e5+, with an excel¬ 
lent game, e.g. 19... < S?e7 (19..:i>e6 20 
&g4+; 19,..*g8 20 <5)xd7) 20 Bf7+ 
*d8 21 &xd7. 

18 2f2 We6 19 Wxe6 2xe6 20 

®3g5! (D) 



White’s threats seem just as menac¬ 
ing after the exchange of queens. Black 
is still suffering because his rook and 
bishop on the queenside are urgently 
required to defend on the other flank 
where the king continues to come un¬ 
der fire. 

20...2e8 

In answer to 20...2xe2 21 2xe2 h6 
Tisdall gives 22 £id6! £xd6 (22...hxg5 
23 £>xc8 and the d7-knight is hang¬ 
ing) 23 2xd6 hxg5 24 2xg6+ with a 
win in sight. 
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21 53d6 £xd6 22 2xd6 53de5 23 

23.. .5.g4 24 Sf4! fails to help Black, 
and 23...Ze6 24 53f6+ transposes to 
the game. 

24 53f6Ze6 25Bxc6! 

Black has been on the ropes for a 
while - something was bound to give. 

25.. .Bxc6 

25.. .53.c6 26 5)g4+ or 25...bxc6 26 

£>g4. 

26.fi.xe5 

Black’s days are numbered. He is 
too passive and White’s minor pieces 
are giants. 

26.. ..fi.f5 27 g4 i.e6 28 53d5+ *h6 

Forced in view of the impending 

check on e7. 

29 h4 Jfi.xg4 30 .fi.xg4 Zxc4 31 
±f4+ *g7 32 £e5+ &h6 33 ±f3 
Sxh4 34 i.f6 g5 

34.. .Zc4 35 Bh2+. 

35 53e7 Ze8 36 53f5+ <&g6 37 
53xh4+ *xf6 38 ,fi.h5+ 1-0 

3g3 

Game 4 

Reti - Rubinstein 

Karlsbad 1923 

1 53f3 d5 2 c4 d4 3 g3 (D) 

The most conservative of the third- 
move options. White first sees to his 
kingside pieces before deciding how 
to undermine Black’s centre and (usu¬ 
ally) expand on the queenside. Much 
will depend on Black’s response to 
the kingside fianchetto, and there are 
several patterns of development avail¬ 
able. Generally White finds himself 



playing a ‘reversed’ opening of some 
type (for example, a Benko or a type of 
Benoni), when the extra tempo should 
be useful and tends to give White a lit¬ 
tle more activity than Black receives 
in the pure form of these defences. 
However, perhaps the most important 
feature of g3-lines is the ease with 
which White finds a plan. Black’s ex¬ 
tended centre, the hl-a8 diagonal and 
the traditional advance of the b-pawn, 
for example, all provide ready-made 
targets and strategies which overlap 
from one variation to another, natu¬ 
rally slotting in with White’s piece 
placement and pawn-formation. 

3..,53f6 

Not the most critical reply, but 
Black’s choice seems safe and sensi¬ 
ble. Having already sent a pawn into 
enemy territory, most players are 
happy to invest a few moves simply 
bringing out their pieces. We will look 
at the alternatives in some detail: 

a) 3...g6 has independent signifi¬ 
cance. White’s best move now is pure 
R6ti: 4 b4 - the standard dual-purpose 
thrust of the b-pawn. White stakes a 
claim for space while undermining the 
support of the d4-pawn. 
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al) 4..Ag7 5 d3 e5 6 &bd2 &e7 7 
$Lg2 0-0 8 0-0 53d7, Schekachev- 
Lobron, Linares 1996. White’s game 
plays itself: 9 a4 2b8 10 J&.a3 Se8 11 
b5 (D). 



Il...i.f8 12 £ie4 <&f5 13 &xf8 
&xf8 14 Wd2 &d6 15 £\c5 f6 16 
£lel! (clearing the hl-a8 diagonal and 
heading for b4) 16...b6 17 5)b3 a5 and 
now White kept up the momentum on 
the queenside with 18 bxa6 -&xa6 19 
a5 53e6 (19...c5 20 axb6 #xb6 21 
4lxc5) 20 £c6! Se7 21 £ic2 bxa5 22 
4)xa5 53b7 (Black is doing his best, 
hoping that control of the c5-square 
will form the foundations of a defen¬ 
sive barrier) 23 fffbl 5)bc5 24 £ib4 
Sb6 25 Ad5 (D). 

White could not ask any more of his 
pieces. Both rooks on the only open 
files, both knights just a step away 
from c6 and a gigantic bishop making 
its presence felt on two major diago¬ 
nals. Meanwhile the queen surveys all 
from the safety of a sound pawn- 
structure. But her time will come... 
25...Se8 26 5)xa6 Bxa6 (26...Sxbl+ 
27 Hxbl £>xa6 28 £lb7 We7 29 Ma5 
£\b8 30 £>c5) 27 <4>g2! *g7 and Black 



was one move too late in his efforts to 
untangle because next came 28 5)b7!, 
the culmination of White’s queenside 
artistry. Now 28..Mel 29 2xa6 5)xa6 
30 WaS forces the win of the c7-pawn, 
for example 30...£)ac5 31 £>xc5 5)xc5 
(31...'i r xc5 32 Sb5 Wd6 33 Bb7) 32 
Bb5 £)e6 33 .&xe6 #xe6 34 lfxc7-l-, 
etc. Or 28...1fd7 29 Hxa6 £>xa6 30 
Wa5 &b8 31 £xe6 Bxe6 32 £>c5 
Wc6+ 33 f3 Be8 34 2b7 £>a6 35 Ba7 
Mx c5 36 Wxc5 4ixc5 37 Bxc7+. Black 
played 28...fixal 29 £>xd8 Bxbl 
(thanks to White’s 27th move this is 
not check) 30 £\xe6+ £>xe6 31 Ma5 
(the c-pawn drops anyway) 31...He7 
(31...Hb6 32 c5) 32 ±xe6 Bxe6 33 
#xc7+ *h6 (33...*g8 34 Wd8+ <4>f7 

35 lto8) 34 Wc8 Sbb6 35 1T8+ *h5 

36 Mgl and the rooks were powerless, 
unable to defend the king, e.g. 36...h6 

37 g4+ *xg4 (37...*g5 38 4>g3 and 
39 h4#) 38 #xg6+ *h4 (38...-4>f4 39 
We4+ £g5 40 h4+ <£>h5 41 *g3) 39 
! r xh6+ *g4 40 h3+ «4?f5 41 Wh5+ 
4>f4 42 Wg4#. The game actually fin¬ 
ished 36...&g5 37 Wxh7 e4 (37...f5 38 
Wh4#; 37...*f5 38 #h3+ *g5 39 f4+ 
exf4 40 Wh4+ *f5 41 Wxf4#) 38 
Wh4+. A wonderful game from the 
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young Russian. Notice that White’s 
string of pawns from h2 to c4 have re¬ 
mained unaltered since the 5th move! 
Instead of 8...5M7 Black does better 
with 8...h6 9 a4 2e8 10 J&.a3 5)d7 11 
Wc2 £>f8, e.g. 12 b5 i.e6 13 £ib3 b6 
14 £>fd2 2c8. 

a2) 4...b6 is a hypermodem treat¬ 
ment. Black opts for a double fian- 
chetto, hoping to hinder White’s 
queenside pawn-storm in the process. 
After 5 £g2 ±b7 6 0-0 Ag7 7 d3 
Black can throw in ...a7-a5 or ...c7-c5, 
or allow White to advance his own a- 
pawn: 

a21) 7...a5 loses time. In I.Ivanov- 
Aturupane, Lucerne OL 1982, White 
quickly assaulted the d4-pawn: 8 bxa5 
Sxa5 9 &bd2 5)c6 10 £)b3 2a7 11 
2el e5 12 e3 £sge7 13 exd4 exd4 14 
jLg5! 0-0 (the ugly 14...f6 is neces¬ 
sary) 15 £)fxd4! £)xd4 16 jLxe7 Wd! 
17 jLxf8 and White wins material. 

a22) In Savon-Korchnoi, Moscow 
1972, Black bolstered his centre with 
his c-pawn: 7...£)f6 8 Ab2 c5 9 bxc5 
bxc5 10 £>bd2 Wc7 11 2bl 0-0. Seeing 
that nothing could be gained for the 
moment from attacking the c5-pawn, 
White redeployed his dark-squared 
bishop with 12 jLcl, threatening to 
embarrass Black on the hl-a8 diago¬ 
nal after 2blxb7. Then 12....&c6 13 
4lb3 £>bd7 14 Af4 left White with the 
usual advantage thanks to his better 
pawn-structure (the c5-pawn is sus¬ 
ceptible to attack in the long term). 

a23) Over a decade later, in Lin¬ 
ares 1985, Korchnoi was on the other 
side of the board, against Timman. 
The Dutchman chose not to commit 


his queenside pawns, preferring 7...e5, 
so after 8 £sbd2 £)e7 9 5)b3 0-0 10 a4 
£)d7 White accepted the invitation 
(not that he needs any prompting): 11 
a5 2b8 12 axb6 axb6 13 2a7 (D). 



With a couple of inaccuracies from 
his opponent White managed to make 
rapid progress on the queenside. 
13...jLa8 (Simic suggests 13...Wc8) 
14 £g5! f6 15 Jid2 h6?! (15...^c6 16 
2a2 Wei 17 b5 £id8 18 2a7 £>e6 19 
Wei! 53dc5 20 JLb4 is a lesser evil, al¬ 
though Black is a little tied up) 16 Wc2 
f5 17 2fal and the threat of 18 £)xe5 
(or 18 4)g5) forced Black’s next, after 
which White’s breakthrough is inevi¬ 
table: 17...C6 18 b5! Wc8 19 tfcl! 
*h7 20 Wa3 2e8 (20...C5 21 £\xe5) 
21 Wd6 ±b7 22 £>h4 c5 (22...g5 23 
bxc6) 23 jLc6! £>f6 24 i.xe8 Wxe8 
25 #xb6 £tc8 26 Wcl ! £\xa7 27 2xa7 
1-0. Once again White generated an 
attack without creating any weak¬ 
nesses in his pawn-structure. Despite 
his advanced centre, Black failed to 
get any counterplay off the ground, 
while White needed only one open file 
to step up a gear. Note the apparent 
ease with which White’s pieces found 
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effective inroads into Black’s posi¬ 
tion. 

b) 3...c5 introduces a genuine role 
reversal. Black hopes that the extra 
space makes up for the lost tempo. 

bl) I am not satisfied with White’s 
prospects after 4 jLg2 5)c6 5 0-0 e5 6 
d3 7 e3 &e7 (D). 



Of course White is fine, but Black 
has been allowed to erect a solid pawn- 
centre and can now recapture on d4 
with the e-pawn, when the symmetry 
and lack of pawn-breaks (,..a7-a5 puts 
a stop to any hope of hitting out with 
the b-pawn) inhibits White somewhat. 

b2) Rather than give Black time to 
consolidate, I recommend the uncom¬ 
promising 4 b4. This is, after all, the 
only continuation here that is really in 
the spirit of the Reti. Moreover, what 
is the point of luring Black’s pawn to 
d4 if we do not intend to make an early 
strike? The text-move also fits in with 
3 b4 - for those of you who get cold 
feet after 3...c5 (or simply feel like 
playing a nice, fluid positional game 
instead of a hack). The Benko Gambit 
is a popular weapon at all levels, from 
beginner to top GM, attracting many 


fans as the flowing development and 
instant queenside initiative, together 
with a sound pawn-formation, are 
well worth a pawn. The general strat¬ 
egy of exerting pressure on the black 
queenside comes naturally and is dif¬ 
ficult for the defender to contain, par¬ 
ticularly at club level. 4...cxb4 is 
correct in this situation, as White’s ex¬ 
tra g2-g3 does not give Black enough 
time for the luxury of declining the 
gambit. Again after 5 a3 Black usually 
takes the second pawn - 5...bxa3 and 
now: 

b21) 6 £xa3 £ic6 7 ±g2 e5 8 Wa4 
is interesting, e.g. 8...^.xa3 9 £)xa3 (9 
Wxa3 e4) 9...£.d7 10 d3 £)ge7 11 0-0 
0-0 12 Bfbl with the standard play 
down the open files. 

b22) Of course it is not necessary 
to take on a3 immediately. 6 d3 e5 7 
JLg2 2x6 8 0-0 £tf6 (D): 



b221) 9 #a4 £d7 10 &xa3 i.xa3 
11 #xa3 #e7 12 £>fd2 &e6 13 £>b3 
£>d7 14 £>ld2 Wxa3 15 Bxa3, Rash- 
kovsky-Godes, USSR 1978. Remem¬ 
ber that the exchange of queens does 
not alleviate the pressure from Black’s 
queenside. 
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b222) Bronstein-Bhend, Paignton 
1970 went 9 iLxa3 JLxa3 10 £>xa3 0-0 
11 Wc2 £\d7 12 Bfbl QcS 13 £\d2 
We7 14 £)b3, again with sufficient 
play for the pawn. 

b223) 9 ®bd2 is a sensible wait¬ 
ing move. After 9....&e7 10 Axa3 0-0 
(10....fi.xa3 loses a tempo) White played 
11 Wc2 in Illescas-Portisch, Linares 
1990. Portisch provided a good dem¬ 
onstration of how to defend these po¬ 
sitions: ll..JLd7 12Bfbl Sb8 13 Wa2 
2e8 14 £>g5 (D). 



Planning to expose the d6-square as 
a weakness after £)g5-e4. This is an¬ 
other routine manoeuvre in this line. 
Black’s next move is designed to cut 
across this plan by blocking the a3-f8 
diagonal with a piece on b4.14...a5 15 
,&xe7 Bxe7 16 c5 (new) 16...h6 17 
£)ge4 33xe4 18 iLxe4 A.e6 19 #84 
Bc7 (the rook is useful on the second 
rank) 20 53c4 .&d5 and Black returned 
the pawn to emerge with good draw¬ 
ing chances, although there was still 
work to be done: 21 4)xa5 4be7 (not 
21...Ba8?? 22 £kc6) 22 #b5 #c8 23 
c6 Axe4 24 dxe4 b6! (24...5)xc6 25 
5)xc6 2xc6 26 Wxe5) 25 Ba2 (25 


£)c4? Sxc6 26 £lxe5 Bc5; 25 £ib7? 
£\xc6) 25...Ba8 26 #xb6 £)xc6 27 
Bel Ba6 28 #c5 *h7 29 Wd6 (D). 



White’s prolonged queenside ini¬ 
tiative has continued until move 30, a 
difficult period during which even the 
top players succumb to the pressure. 
Black should now play 29...Baa7!, af¬ 
ter which White can make no further 
progress, e.g. 30 &g2 (30 Bac2 Bxa5 
31 2xc6 Bxc6 32 Bxc6 Hi3) 30...£ixa5 
31 Bxa5 Bxa5 32 Bxc7 Wg4 33 f3 
#g6, etc. Instead Portisch jettisoned a 
pawn, and with 29...d3? 30 exd3 Baa7 
31 Bac2 Sxa5 32 Exc6 2xc6 33 Wxc6 
he succeeded only in entering a new 
defensive phase, though he did manage 
to hold on for the draw on move 135! 

c) 3...£ic6 4 jLg2 e5 (D) is very 
popular. Black supports the d4-pawn 
in a more classical fashion and pre¬ 
pares to deploy the dark-squared 
bishop on its natural diagonal, 
cl) 5 0-0 is provocative and tricky: 
ell) 5...f66d3i.g47h3i.e68e3 
Wd7 9 exd4 exd410 Bel 0-0-011 h4. 

Black should not be able to get 
away with such blunt play. There is no 
stopping a2-a3 and b2-b4 (White 
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would be happy to sacrifice a pawn to 
open the a-file after ...a7-a5) with 
threats against the black king on the 
hl-a8 diagonal. Black can hunt down 
the powerful g2-bishop, but White’s 
queenside offensive is still the quicker, 
e.g. 1 l...Ah3 12 &bd2 h6 13 a3 g5 14 
b4 Axg2 15 < ixg2 g4 16 £>gl &e5 17 
£>b3 Kochiev-Vitoling, USSR 1980. 
White has a clear advantage thanks to 
his mobile queenside pawns and the 
sitting duck on d4. 

cl2) 5...e4. One attraction of 5 0-0 
is that Black will occasionally make 
this mistake. Now Black’s centre re¬ 
ally is over-extended, and after a tem¬ 
porary retreat White will assume 
control: 6 £>el £lf6 7 d3 Af5 8 Ag5! 
exd3 9 £)xd3 with a passive position 
for Black, V. Kova5evic-Ree, Karlovac 
1977. 

cl3) Black does better to avoid be¬ 
ing drawn into White’s web and in¬ 
stead should settle for the sober 
5...$)f6. Then White may as well re¬ 
turn to ‘c2’, the main line, with 6 d3, 
but if he insists on confusing the issue 
he can try the speculative 6 b4!?, set¬ 
ting a well-known positional trap. Af¬ 
ter 6...e4 (not 6...Axb4 7 £>xe5 4)xe5 


8 ^4+ £tc6 9 Axc6+ bxc6 10 WxM 
- the trap) 7 £>g5 Axb4 8 £>xe4 £txe4 

9 Axe4 the game Beaumont-Law, 
London Lloyds Bank 1989 saw Black 
deviate from the complex 9...Ah3, 
preferring 9...0-0 (9...Ah3 10 Hel 
Wf6 11 Wa4 0-0-0!? 12 Axc6 bxc6 13 
#xb4 2he8 was unclear in Psakhis- 
Zhuravliov, USSR 1979) 10IW We7 
11 d3 £)d8 12 Aa3 a5 13 Axb4 axb4. 
There followed 14 a3 £)e6 15 Ag2 
2a5 16 Wb2! bxa3 17 2xa3 2e5 
(17...2xa3) 18 e4! f5 19 f4 2c5 20 e5 
with a good game for White. 

c2) 5 d3 and now: 

c21) 5...Ab4+ (line ‘cl’, 5 0-0, is 
designed to deny Black the possibility 
of delivering a check on b4 but it is not 
clear why some players are afraid of 
this). The simple 6 Ad2 guarantees an 
edge, e.g. 6...a5 7 0-0 5)f6 8 £la3 0-0 9 
Axb4 axb4 10 £>c2 2e8 11 £d2, 
Benjamin-Seirawan, USA 1986. Now 
Black sought to distract his opponent 
from the queenside with ll...h5, even 
though 12 &f3 Vd6 13 #d2 e4 14 
dxe4 5lxe4 15 1 i , f4! Wxf4 16 gxf4 
Ae6 17 i Slfxd4 £>xd4 18 <Sixd4 Axc4 
19 2fcl 5)d6 20 e3 c5 21 £lb3 was 
still good enough to keep an advan¬ 
tage for White. 

c22) 5...Ae7 6 0-0 £>f6 is slighfiy 
suspect in view of the reply 7 b4!. In 
Salov-Hiibner, Barcelona 1989 Black 
tried to disrupt the centre before grab¬ 
bing the pawn: 7...e4 (7...Axb4 8 
£)xe5 5)xe5 9 1 i r a4+; 7...£3xb4 8 
£\xe5; 7...£)d7 8 b5 <2)cb8 9 e3 dxe3 

10 Axe3) 8 dxe4 Axb4 9 Ab2 Ac5 10 
4)bd2 We7 and now 11 4t)b3 l 5)xe4 12 
£tfxd4 l S)xd4 13 €)xc5 £)xc5 14 1 i r xd4 
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£te6 15 We3 gave White a dominating 
bishop-pair. 

c23) 5...£lf6 6 0-0 with two major 
choices for Black: 

c231) 6...a5 7 e3 puts the question 
to the d4-pawn. Now 7...^.e7 8 exd4 
exd4 9 £>a3 0-0 10 £>b5 followed by 
.&cl-f4 and Xlfl-el keeps Black busy, 
for example 10...£lb4 (10..Ji.f5 11 J.f4 
Hc8) 11 Af4 c6 12 Ac7! We8 13 
£>bxd4 Wd7 14 Af4 8d8 15 a3 £>a6 
16 ®e2 and White had won a safe 
pawn in the game Hickl-Borik, Bun- 
desliga 1992/3. ECO gives only the 
line 7...dxe3 8 JLxe3 jLe7 9 £lc3 0-0 

10 &el £>g4 11 £ld5 £lxe3, when 
Black was doing fine in Wojtkiewicz- 
Seirawan, Haninge 1990. However 10 
h3 makes sense, intending to meet 

10.. JLf5 with 11 WbS, when either 
capture on d3 runs into 12 Sfdl. 

c232) 6...£kl7 7 5)a3 ,&xa3 (alter¬ 
natively 7...JLe7 8 £3c2 is better for 
White, for example 8...0-0 {or 8...a5 9 
e3 £k:5 10 £)xe5 £lxe5 11 exd4 4^exd3 
12 dxc5, Azmaiparashvili-Balashov, 
Minsk 1985} 9 e3 JLf6 10 exd4 £lxd4 

11 £>cxd4 exd4 12 b4! He8 13 Sel a5 
14 Hxe8+ #xe8 15 b5 &c5 16 Aa3, 
Ivkov-Sosonko, Amsterdam 1974) 8 
bxa3 0-0 9 a4 a5 10 fibl and the open 
b-file and bishop-pair mean more than 
the doubled a-pawns, Geller-Kuprei- 
chik, USSR Ch 1980. 

Back to Rdti’s lesson: 

4 £g2 g6 

It is not too late to transpose to ‘c’ in 
the note to Black’s 3rd move with 

4.. .£)c6 and 5...e5. Instead Black of¬ 
fers his d-pawn support on the long di¬ 
agonal. 


5 d3 JLg7 6 b4! (D) 



There are many examples of an 
early advance of White’s b-pawn in 
this book. Today the text-move seems 
perfectly logical and strong, and ev¬ 
eryone to some extent understands the 
positional subtleties. Back in R6ti’s era, 
without decades of tried and tested 
ideas and our (instant) access to books 
and millions of annotated games, such 
a deep appreciation of long-term posi¬ 
tional factors was incredible. What 
was original then is almost taken for 
granted now. It is a tribute to Rdti’s 
far-sighted talent that his games are so 
instructive to the modem player. Any¬ 
way, a brief examination of the dia¬ 
gram position draws us to the plight of 
the d4-pawn. Having wandered into 
White’s half of the board it is in danger 
of being attacked more times than it 
can be properly defended. R6ti’s trade¬ 
mark queenside thrust vacates b2 for 
the bishop to hit d4, but in doing so 
White also guards the c5-square. Re¬ 
member that White is not necessarily 
trying to win the d4-pawn but simply 
remove it in a bid to take control of the 
centre. 
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6.. .0.0 7 £>bd2 c5 8 £sb3! 

We are concerned only with the bat¬ 
tle for d4. 

8.. .cxb4 

Forced, as 8...b6? 9 £)fd2 clears the 
long diagonal all the way to the rook 
on a8. 

9ih2! 

Rdti wants to capture on d4 in his 
own time, on his own terms. The im¬ 
mediate 9 £ibxd4 fails to 9...e5!, when 
White is in trouble on the other long 
diagonal. 

9.. .£)c6 10 £>bxd4 £ixd4 11 jLxd4 
b6 (D) 



Black hies to shore up his queenside 
now that both a7 and b7 are in the firing 
line of White’s raking bishops. 11. ..b6 
also tempts White to grab the rook on 
a8 with 12 £M2?, but this would back¬ 
fire after 12... 1 B r xd4! 13 jLxa8 £}g4. 
White’s undisputed advantage comes 
from an accumulation of positional 
factors, and in such circumstances it is 
not necessary to be distracted by the 
hope of material gain. If White uses 
his superiority well he should be am¬ 
ply rewarded later. As for now, both 
bishops enjoy considerable range and 


White has exchanged his b-pawn for 
Black’s more significant d-pawn. With 
this in mind White continues the theme 
with his next move. 

12 a3! 

Adhering to the same principle 
which has done well thus far. White 
forces the removal of Black’s c-pawn 
(it started on c7, don’t forget) for his a- 
pawn. 

12..JLb7 

Threatening 13..Jk.xf3 14 Axf3 
1 B r xd4 15 .£.xa8 £sg4!, etc. 

13 £.b2 bxa3 14 2xa3 Wc7 15 
Wall (D) 



This is what we want to see! It is 
helpful to remember when playing the 
Reti that the queen does not have to be 
in the middle of the board for an opti¬ 
mum performance. Time and again we 
come across the line-up of queen and 
bishop on the al-h8 diagonal, while 
here there is the bonus of doubled ma¬ 
jor pieces on the a-file. White’s skilful 
handling of the opening has resulted in 
a dream Benko-type position, not that 
Reti would have known at the time - 
Pal Benko was born in 1928! The 
pawn-mass, from c4 to h2, is safe from 
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attack, presenting Black with no tar¬ 
gets, and it does not impede any of 
White’s pieces. Black’s second pawn- 
island, in complete contrast, is right in 
the firing line. 

15.. .£>e8 

Black is correct in securing the 
trade of bishops, but there is little he 
can do to challenge White’s queen. 

16 $Lxg7 £*g7 17 0-0 

Not 17 Bxa7? Hxa7 18 Wxa7 Sa8. 

17.. .£>e6 18 Sbl 

Now the threat to take the a-pawn is 
genuine. 

18.. .6.6 (D) 



19 d4! 

The true power of the restrained 
centre is something that I did not fully 
appreciate when I first began to inves¬ 
tigate this opening. There is a ten¬ 
dency to forget about the centre 
pawns, or even to be afraid of moving 
them at all in fear of ‘spoiling’ the for¬ 
mation or creating a weakness which 
allows Black to turn the tables and 
give White a taste of his own medi¬ 
cine. Playing through a game like this 
reminds us that part of the overall 
strategy involves the activation of 


these pawns when the right time co¬ 
mes, when Black’s overextended cen¬ 
tre has been dismantled (or, at least, 
damaged). After 19 d4 the game now 
focuses on White’s powerful d-pawn 
as well as Black’s tender queenside 
pawns. 

19.. .£.e4 20 Hdl a5 

The price Black pays for ‘defend¬ 
ing’ his a-pawn is a backward b-pawn 
which could turn out to be even 
weaker. 

21 d5 

Supplying Black’s knight with an 
attractive outpost on c5 is not as seri¬ 
ous a concession as it first appears, for 
on c5 the knight does not contribute to 
the protection of the queenside pawns. 

21.. .£lc5 22 £sd4 £xg2 23 *xg2 
2fd8 24 £lc6 2d6 (D) 



Since the previous diagram White 
has launched his d-pawn (which is 
now far from restrained) and found a 
home for the knight, and the al-h8 di¬ 
agonal remains in his possession. Now 
we see the point of 21 d5 - White’s 
knight is an unwelcome guest in the 
heart of Black’s queenside, frustrating 
the defensive task by guarding b8 and 
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even tying Black to the e7-pawn, 
which R6ti now puts in his sights. 

25 2e3 2e8 261te5! 

Reti’s queen takes up a temporary 
posting in enemy territory, the mission 
being to induce a structural weakness 
which will have decisive consequences 
as White moves in for the kill. Inciden¬ 
tally, removing White’s knight with an 
exchange sacrifice around here should 
not save Black since the weak pawns 
would still be a liability. 

26...f6 

Not forced exactly, but Black would 
soon run out of moves with his e-pawn 
and (after Hdl-bl) b-pawn under pres¬ 
sure. 

27l r b2e5 

Hoping to get something out of his 
previous move. Since Black can lon¬ 
ger undermine White’s grip on d5 with 
...e7-e6 he may as well look busy and 
put the e-pawn where it can be de¬ 
fended properly. 

28 WbS *f7 29 2bl £ld7 30 f3 
2c8 

Planning ...£kl7-b8, finally chal¬ 
lenging the invading knight. 

312d3! e4 

What else? Waiting for the stran¬ 
glehold to tighten is tantamount to re¬ 
signing. After 31...53b8 32 c5! the (15- 
pawn is protected, while 31...£k:5 
meets with 32 Wxbb!, when the two 
connected passed pawns decide. 


32 fxe4 £*5 33 Wxb6! £>xc6 
The pawns roll down the board af¬ 
ter 33...£ixd3 34 exd3. 

34 c5! (D) 



Pawn power! 

34.. .5d7 35 dxc6 

The ending is hopeless for Black. 
The game ended as follows: 

35.. .2xd3 36 Wxc7+ 2xc7 37 exd3 
Exc6 38 2b7+ *e8 

38.. .*e6 39 d4. 

39 d4 Sa6 40 Eb6! 2a8 

Reti had to calculate the following 
variation: 40...Exb6 41 cxb6 <£>d7 42 
e5 fxe5 43 dxe5 a4 44 e6+ when Black 
cannot hold back the tide. 

4l2xf6 

Three connected passed pawns 
should do the trick. 

41.. .a4 42 Ef2 a3 43 2a2 *d7 44 
d5 g5 45 *f3 Sa4 46 *e3 hS 47 h4 
gxh4 48 gxh4 <4>e7 49 &f4 *d7 50 
4f5 1-0 
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Black plays ...JLf5 

Game 5 

Ribli - Sherzer 

Hungarian Cht 1995 

1 £)f3 d5 2 c4 c6 3 b3 £)f6 4 g3 
&tS (D) 



In the solid New York system Black 
posts his light-squared bishop on the 
bl-h7 diagonal, usually dropping it all 
the way back to h7 (safe from £lf3- 
d4/h4) after ...h7-h6. White can try to 
get e2-e4 in at some point but I think 
that generally in flank openings it is 
better to choose between pushing the 
c-pawn or the e-pawn rather than do¬ 
ing both, and in the R6ti we have al¬ 
ready committed ourselves with 2 c4. 
Furthermore, by keeping the e-pawn 


rooted firmly on e2, then with d2-d3 
White hopes to shut the enemy bishop 
out of the game and concentrate on 
expanding on the queenside with b3- 
b4. Meanwhile, White’s own queen’s 
bishop has an important role to play on 
the al-h8 diagonal. Basically White is 
playing against the London System, 
but with a useful extra tempo. 

5£g2 

The usual choice, but White has an 
interesting alternative in 5 Aa3. The 
idea behind this unorthodox bishop 
posting is actually quite simple - if 
Black now wishes to continue with the 
standard development 5...e6, then 6 
.&xf8 leaves him unable to castle, 
while the preparatory ...?)b8-d7, fol¬ 
lowed by ...e7-e6 and the recapture 
...5)d7xf8, will involve a loss of time. 

a) In Petrosian-Tal, Curasao Ct 
1962, Tal chose to avoid any inconve¬ 
nience and switched plans with 5...g6. 
The game went 6 d3 Jig! 7 £)bd2 
Wb6 8 Jk.g2 and now Tal attempted to 
punish White’s opening experiment 
by creating threats on both the al-h8 
and gl-a7 diagonals with 8...£)g4?!, 
but 9 d4! (closing both) was already 
good for White: 9...iLxd4 10 £)xd4 
#xd4 11 0-0 leaves Black too far be¬ 
hind in development, e.g. Il...dxc4 
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(ll...£>a6 12 Wcl) 12 &xc4 (12 tfcl 
c3 13 $M3 %7 14 Ab4 c2 15 #d2 is 
interesting) 12...'ifxdl 13 Sfxdl fol¬ 
lowed by 14 5)a5, etc. Consequently 
Tal played 9...£>a6 10 0-0 &b4 11 
Ab2 0-0 (1 l...a5 12 a3 £)a6 is an im¬ 
provement, but ll...£lc2? 12 5c 1 
£)xd4? loses to 13 c5 5)xf3+ 14 exf3) 
12 a3 £ia613 5c 15ad8 14 b4 £>b8 15 
®b3 5)f6 16 a4 and White enjoyed a 
useful territorial superiority on the 
queenside. After 16...£se4 17 Sfdl 
4f)d7 White should have continued 18 
a5! dxc4 19 #xc4! (19 axb6!? cxb3 20 
bxa7) 19...Vc7 20 b5 »xa5 21 bxc6, 
answering 21...5c8 with 22 £)xe4 
Axe4 23 Ac3 and 24 d5. 

b) Black occasionally reacts with 
the natural 5...£)bd7 before making a 
decision, but if he then opts to put his 
bishop on g7 he can run into problems, 
for example 6 Ag2 g6 7 d3 Ag7 8 
£sbd2 0-0 9 -SM4 5e8 10 £>xf5 gxf5 11 
0-0, when Black had nothing to show 
for the disappearance of his light- 
squared bishop in Beikert-Wilde, Ger¬ 
many 1993. 

c) I would recommend 5...a5, with 
the idea of bringing the queen’s knight 
to b4, spoiling White’s fun on the a3- 
f8 diagonal. Benko-Addison, USA Ch 
1966/7 continued 6 Ag2 4)a6 7 0-0 
£tt>4 8 d3 h6, when White had nothing 
better than dropping the bishop back 
to its natural home on b2. After 9 Ab2 
e6 10 a3 £>a6 11 £»bd2 Ah7 12 Wbl 
Ae7 13 Ac3 0-0 14 Wb2 b5 15 cxb5 
cxb5 the position was back to normal, 
with roughly even chances. 

While 5 Aa3 is certainly playable, 
particularly against an opponent who 


is easily unsettled in the early open¬ 
ing, the surprise value is not what it 
used to be. 

5.. .e6 

5.. .£ibd7 6 0-0 dxc4 7 bxc4 e5 has 
been played occasionally. With sensi¬ 
ble play White retains a slight advan¬ 
tage, e.g. 8 £)c3 Wc7 9 d3 5d8 10 
Ab2 Ae7 11 Vd 0-0 12 5bl, Csom- 
Kovacs, Hungary 1970. 

6 Ab2 

Again 6 Aa3 is possible if you want 
to try to irritate your opponent. After 

6.. .Axa3 7 £)xa3 White can drop the 
knight back to c2, from where it sup¬ 
ports a future b3-b4 and can also jump 
to either d4 or e3. 

6.. .£)bd7 

6.. .Ae7 usually transposes after an 
eventual ...£)b8-d7, but Black has also 
experimented with an alternative de¬ 
velopment of his queen’s knight. After 
7 0-0 0-0 8 d3 h6 9 £>bd2 Black played 

9.. .a5 10 a3 4^a6 in Smejkal-Hiibner, 
Wijk aan Zee 1975. White simply got 
on with the thematic stuff on the 
queenside, emerging with a modest 
but long-term advantage after 11 Wc2 
Ah7 12 &c3 b5 13 cxb5 cxb5 14 Wb2 
b4 15 axb4 foxb4 16 5fcl #b6 17 
Ad4. 

7 0-0 (D) 

7.. .h6 

Providing a safe retreat for the 
bishop in case White chases it with his 
knight. At club level Black often does 
without this move, preferring to tackle 
White’s hypermodem development by 
stubbornly expanding in the centre. 
The following is typical: 7.. JLd6 8 d3 
and now: 
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a) 8..,e5?!. Of course, if such direct 
action worked, then everyone would 
be playing it! In fact in international 
tournaments this position is hardly 
ever seen, as White can now strike 
with 9 e4!. It is surprising how many 
players learn too late that 9...dxe4? 10 
dxe4 £)xe4 loses to 11 £lh4. This 
leaves 9.. JLe6, when Black’s artificial 
set-up is ready to be undermined. 10 
exd5! cxd5 11 d4! e4 12 &g5 and 
Black’s position is already beginning 
to creak, for example 12...0-0 (12...h6 
13 cxd5 Axd5 14 £)xe4! £>xe4 15 
2el) 13 cxd5 ^.f5 (or 13...jLxd5 14 
£>c3) 14 <kc3 2e8 15 *bl! #e7 16 
2el with a clear advantage to White, 
Romanovsky-A.Rabinovich, USSR Ch 
1924. After 16...£>xd5 17 &gxe4 (17 
£ixd5 Wxg5) 17...^xc3 18 i.xc3 Ab4 
19 Wb2 &a3?! (19...^.xc3 20 Wxc3 
£lb6 21 £lc5; 19. ..Wf8 improves) 20 
Wd2 Wf8 21 b4! the advantage had be¬ 
come decisive, and the game finished 

21.. .2ad8 22 Sabi £>b6 (22...a5 23 
bxa5) 23 2b3 £sc4 24 Wd3 a5 (after 

24.. .b5 White plays 25 £)f6+ gxf6 26 
«fxf5) 25 Wxc4 JLe6 26 d5 £xd5 27 
3)f6+ gxf6 28 jLxd5 axb4 29 2xe8 
Wxe8 30 Axf6 1-0. 


b) 8...Wc7 9 &bd2 0-0-0 is another 
unusual choice which cannot really 
be recommended. G.Petrosian-Chapi- 
chadze, Erevan 1996 continued 10 
cxd5 exd5 11 Sel 2de8 12 Scl h5 13 
£>d4! JLe6 14 £>b5 Wb8 15 £rf3 a6 16 
£lxd6+ (Black will miss this bishop) 

16...« r xd6 17 Wc2 Ag4 18 £lg5 2e7 
19 e4! dxe4 20 dxe4 Wfc7 21 h3 &e6 
22 e5 £id5 23 Aa3! 2ee8 24 Ad6 
Wd8 (D). 



25 £ixe6 fxe6 26 *e2 &7b6 27 
2xc6f! bxc6 28 #xa6+ *d7 29 Wb7+ 
»c7 30 Axc7 ^xc7 31 A.xc6+ 1-0. 
Black’s initially aggressive posturing 
failed to result in a kingside attack, 
while White’s more versatile pieces 
soon took control. 

8d3.fc.e7 

It is advisable to keep the bishop 
out of harm’s way. However, as many 
players think that in the London Sys¬ 
tem they have to post the king’s bishop 
‘actively’ on d3 or c4 (instead of the 
usually correct e2), we should take a 
look at what happens if Black is not 
satisfied with the modest e7-square. 

a) 8....fc.c5 is, in fact, perfectly 
playable as long as Black follows up 
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properly. I would reply with 9 £sc3 0-0 
lOScl Wei 11 cxd5, when ll...exd5 
produced a roughly level position in 
Larsen-Agdestein, Naestved 1985. 9 
a3 met with 9...a6 in Donner-Bisguier, 
Bled 1961. This seems a little too ac¬ 
commodating to me (the stubborn 

9...a5 must be better), as it invites 
White to expand on the queenside. In 
fact after 10 b4 Aa7 11 £lbd2 0-0 12 
Wc2 &h7 13 £c3 b5 14 cxd5 cxd5 
White emerged with a clear plus. Both 
a5 and c5 are weaknesses (note that c4 
is not available to Black) and Black 
does not have the thematic combined 
pressure on b4 of ...a7-a5xb4 and a 
bishop on the a3-f8 diagonal. In fact 
White went on to nurture his advan¬ 
tage with the simple plan of exchanges 
on the c-file and occupation of c5. 15 
£>b3 £>b6 16 £>c 5 £\fd7 17 J.d4 
£lxc5 18 JLxc5 Wcl 19 Hfcl flfc8 20 
Wd2 £la4 21 iLxa7 #xa7 22 Ha2! 
1^7 23 fiac2 £>b6 24 £kI4 Hxc2 25 
Sxc2 Sc8 26 Wcl Sxc2 27 Wxc2 
$Lg6 28 Wc5 £ia4 29 'H r d6 with domi¬ 
nation in the ending. 

b) 8...iLd6 aims to advance in the 
centre with a timely ...e6-e5: 

bl) White can now exploit the 
potentially exposed position of the 
bishop on d6 to open up the game im¬ 
mediately with Taimanov’s 9 e4!?, for 
example 9...dxe4 10 dxe4 5)xe4 11 
&.xg7, when ll...Hg8 12 jLxh6 Wc7 
gives Black some compensation for 
the pawn, though it must be said that 
the onus is on Black to demonstrate 
this, and White chooses whether or 
not he wants to go down this path in 
any case. 


b2) 9 £sbd2 is a good alternative. 
Then 9..Jk.h7 10 e4 dxe4 11 dxe4 e5 
12 We2 is enough for an edge, while 

9...0-0?! 10cxd5 cxd5 11 e4! dxe4 12 
dxe4 .&xe4 13 5ixe4 4)xe4 14 5)d4 
5)df6 15 Sel 4ic5 16 b4 <23cd7 17 
5)xe6 fxe6 18 Wxd6, Don£evic-Gon- 
zalez, Las Palmas 1989, is easy for 
Black to walk into. 

9 £\bd2 

We want to put the knight here be¬ 
cause on c3 it obstructs the b2-bishop 
and thus gives White less influence 
over the key squares d4 and e5, as well 
as the long diagonal in general. From 
d2 the knight supports the c4-pawn so 
that after the planned b3-b4 White has 
the option of recapturing on c4 (after 
...d5xc4) with the knight, and there is 
also the possibility of clamping down 
on a5 and c5 at a later stage with £>d2- 
b3. 

9.. .0-0 10 a3 

10 £te5 tends to be too simplistic. 
Kavalek-Karpov, Portoroz 1975 is 
typical. After 10...£)xe5 11 Jixe5 Jid6 
12 &b2 ±h7 13 4)0 #e7 14 flcl e5 
15 cxd5 cxd5 Black had achieved 
equality. 

10.. .a5 

Sensibly frustrating his opponent’s 
plan to gain space on the queenside. 
Allowing White to push his b-pawn is 
no disaster for Black, but his defensive 
task becomes a bit more difficult all 
the same. 10...jLh7 is the main alter¬ 
native, when 11 b4 is best met with a 
challenge by the a-pawn. Panno-Kar¬ 
pov, Madrid 1973 saw ll...a5 12 Wb3 
axb4 13 axb4 Wb6 14 jLc3, and now 
Karpov maintained the balance with a 
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nice (and far from obvious) reshuffle: 

14.. .5fc8! 15 m>2 Af8 16 h3 *ti8. Of 
course Karpov’s patience - and an ap¬ 
preciation of seemingly passive posi¬ 
tions - is a big help in these cramped 
situations, and in practice I would put 
my faith in White’s space advantage 
and slightly more active pieces. Black 
can also put the question to the b-pawn 
with 1 l...c5, after which White could 
do worse than follow White’s exam¬ 
ple in the game Vukic-Radlovacki, 
Tivat 1995: 12cxd5 £>xd5 (12...exd5 
13 bxc5 presents White with a won¬ 
derful outpost on d4) 13 b5! (this ad¬ 
vance reinforces White’s grip on the 
c4-square and wins a bit more terri¬ 
tory) 13...Af6 14 #b3 Bc8 15 Sfcl 
Bc7 16 £)c4 (a natural outpost) 

16.. .£l7b6 17 £>fe5 &e7 18 £>xb6 
axb6 19 £\c4 &xb2 20 #xb2 Bd7 21 
a4 (note that by keeping his pawn- 
mass h2-g3-f2-e2-d3 intact White 
guarantees that his opponent’s re¬ 
maining bishop is shut out of the 
game, unable to help defend against 
the mounting pressure on the queen- 
side) 21...£)f5 22 a5! bxa5 23 b6 and 
Black was in trouble. 

The position after 10...a5 (D) has 
been reached countless times in inter¬ 
national practice, both players usually 
arriving here (by various different 
routes) almost automatically. 

White has a choice of continua¬ 
tions, but the general idea is to step up 
a gear on the queenside with a view to 
pushing the b-pawn. White’s control 
of the al-h8 diagonal is significant - 
Black is unable to react to the coming 
operations on the flank with a counter 



in the centre because White is over¬ 
protecting the e5-square in true hyper¬ 
modern fashion. Consequently Black 
should be content to sit and wait for 
something to happen on the queen- 
side, though his solid pawn-structure 
and the layout of his forces point to his 
being able to cope with sensible play 
when the time comes. In the meantime 
White must decide where his queen 
will prove most effective. It is fitting 
that the most natural role for the queen 
in this variation features a pure Reti 
theme. 

11 Wc2 

The queen is heading for b2. There 
is another way for White to deploy 
his queenside pieces which involves 
transferring the queen to al. To do this 
White first plays Sal-cl-c2, clearing 
a path for the queen to come to the cor¬ 
ner. After 11 Sc 1 it is Black’s turn to 
search for appropriate posts: 1 l...Ah7 
(ll...Wb8 12 Sc2 Se8 13 Wal Ad6 
14 Sfcl Ah7 15 <&el e5 16 cxd5 cxd5 
17 e4! dxe4 18 dxe4 b5 19 Sc6! and 
White continued to use the c6-square 
in Karlsson-Faldt, Orebro 1992 - 

19...Ba7 20&lc2 £>f8 21 &d3 Bc7 22 
Wcl Sec8 23 Bxc7 Bxc7 24 Sxc7 
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J.xc7 25 *c3 &6d7 26 Wc6, etc.) 12 
fic2 with the following sample contin¬ 
uations: 

a) 12...£>e8 aims to relieve some of 
the pressure by getting rid of a couple 
of pieces on the long diagonal. 13 Wal 
-&f6 and now: 

al) 14 £>e5 £)xe5 15 jLxe5 Jixe5 
lbWxeSWdb 17 Vxd6&(d6 18 life 1 
allowed White to retain a slight pull in 
Andersson-Chekhov, Banja-Luka 1976. 

a2) 14 Efcl £xb2 15 #xb2 tT6 
16 b4 Wxb2 17 Exb2 axb4 18 axb4 
5)d6 19 $M4, Palatnik-Sherzer, Chi¬ 
cago 1992. Black suffers from not be¬ 
ing able to introduce his bishop into 
the game, as the action is concentrated 
on the queenside. Things soon became 
much worse for Black: 19...dxc4 20 
dxc4 Efd8 21 c5 £>f5 22 &xf5 £xf5 
23 £lc4 (this knight is simply too pow¬ 
erful) 23...Ea7? 24 e4 £g6 25 Ed2 
with a decisive pin on the d-file. 

b) 12.. Jtd6 13 Wal We7 (Em.Las- 
ker!) is a simple, solid form of devel¬ 
opment. Then 14 £lh4!? g5 15 5)hf3 
e5 16 cxd5 cxd5 17 e4! dxe4 18 dxe4 
£)xe4 19 5)xe4 .&xe4 20 Sd2 is un¬ 
clear and not really necessary for 
White, as the standard 14 JLh3 guaran¬ 
tees an advantage. In anticipation of 
the coming ...e6-e5 White eyes the f5- 
square as a possible entry point for his 
knight. Stein-Platonov, USSR Ch 1971 
continued 14...e5 15 cxd5 cxd5 16 
£>h4 Efc8 17 Exc8+ Exc8 18 Eel 
Excl+ 19 #xcl and White enjoyed 
the better game thanks to his more har¬ 
monious forces. 

c) 12...c5 just looks wrong here. 13 
cxd5 exd5 14 a4! and now both 14...b5 


15 axb5 Bb8 16 £>e5! (this cleverly 
clears the second rank for the rook to 
home in on the new weakness on a5) 
16...£xe5 17 Jixe5 Bxb5 18 Ba2 £f5 
19 Wc2 &e6 20 Bfal, Blagidze-Skol- 
sky, USSR 1957, and 14...Be8 15 £ibl! 
i.f8 16 £ic3 4lb6 17 £id2, Ribli-Dar- 
ga, Las Palmas 1973, favour White. 

d) 12...#b6 13 Ifal Bfd8 14 £.h3 
(this time White intends to make use 
of - or at least threaten - to use the f5- 
square after a timely c4xd5 e6xd5, as a 
recapture on d5 with the c-pawn would 
give White the c-file) 14...5)e8 15 
cxd5 exd5 16 Efcl ±f6 17 £kl4 £>e5 
18 £rf5 £xf5 19 &xf5 £>d7 20 e4! 
±xb2 21 #xb2 dxe4 22 dxe4 4kl6 23 
Ah3 and White’s bishop and promis¬ 
ing kingside pawn-majority combine 
to secure a pull, Jurek-Dobrovolsky, 
Trinec 1988. 

e) 12...Ec8 was part of Black’s at¬ 
tempt to bolster the c5-square in Csi- 
kar-Csom, Hungarian Cht 1992. He 
did succeed but, unfortunately for the 
veteran GM, managed to cede control 
of both a6 and c6 in the process: 13 
Wal £>c5 14 Efcl b6 15 cxd5 cxd5 16 
Ad4 Wfd7 17 £>e5 1^7 18 b4 (notice 
how White first improved his minor 
pieces - including the light-squared 
bishop - before harassing the c5- 
knight) 18...axb4 19 axb4 £>a6 20 b5 
Exc2 21 Exc2 £>c5 22 Ea2 (D). 

Despite being tucked away in the 
corner of the board, the white queen 
still manages to play a major role in 
the game. In fact. White’s forces are 
performing in complete harmony. In¬ 
deed after 22...£tcd7 23 £>c6 &d6 24 
£>c4! (the g2-bishop may seem to be 
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biting on granite in this variation, but 
there is usually something, either on 
the long diagonal or the h3-c8 diago¬ 
nal, to bring it to life) 24..JLb8 (not 

24.. .dxc4 25 £>e7+ and 26 jLxb7, 
while holding on to the b 6 -pawn with 

24.. .$Lc7 means giving up the queen 
after 25 fia7, as 25 ...#08 runs into 26 
£>e7+) 25 Ha 6 Black could have 
thrown in the towel. 

f) 12...1^8 (White has made no 
secret of his intention to double up on 
the al-h 8 diagonal, so Black opts to 
line up his forces on the b 8 -h 2 diago¬ 
nal to contest the e5-square) 13 Wal 
jLd 6 14 cxd5 (the immediate 14 .&h3 
is also worth investigation) 14...exd5 
15 Ah3 Se 8 , DraSko-Matulovid, Tivat 
1994. With his queen and bishop aim¬ 
ing at g7. White wants to start chip¬ 
ping away at the kingside, but the 
threat to the e 2 -pawn seems to be 
enough to keep Black on level terms. 
This was demonstrated in the game, 
for after 16 !.xd7 <S)xd7 17 i.xg7 
Hxe 2 18 Axh 6 (18 Ah 8 ?! is met by 
lS-lra, while 18 Hel &xd3 19 Hxe2 
Axe2 20 Axh 6 Ae5 21 £>xe5 Wxe5 
22 #xe5 £>xe5 is equal) 18...Ae5 a 
draw was agreed. 19 £\xe5 does give 


Black chances to go horribly wrong, 
e.g. 19...£>xe5??20f4,or 19...Hxe5?? 
20 f4, but the obvious ^...WxeS is 
fine. 

The idea behind 1111c 1 is attractive 
and is not so easy to meet in practice. 
With 11 Wc2, our main line. White in¬ 
tends to increase his control of the al- 
h 8 diagonal while leaving the rook on 
al, where it might come in handy 
should the a-file open after an eventual 
...a5xb4, a3xb4. 

11.. .Ah7 

11.. .'B , b 6 merely involved a loss of 
time in Smyslov-DjuraSevid, USSR- 
Yugoslavia 1956. It is very convenient 
for us that White can respond to such 
slightly inferior - but nevertheless 
logical - alternatives by sticking to the 
standard game-plan. So here Smyslov 
played the consistent 12 Ac3 Sfd 8 13 
Wb2, answering 13...4ic5 by 14 Ad4! 
(not 14 b4? £sa4), when 14...dxc4 15 
dxc4 Wc7 16 b4 axb4 17 axb4 <S)cd7 
18 Hxa 8 Sxa 8 19 c5 gave White a last¬ 
ing initiative. White still has the e5- 
square under control, and the ma¬ 
noeuvre 5kl2-c4 will only accentuate 
Black’s passivity. 

12 JLc3 (D) 

12.. .b5 

Black is not hanging around for 
White to improve his position further. 
This is understandable, for not every¬ 
one has the patience (and skill) to wait 
and manoeuvre and, despite appearing 
committal, the thrust of the b-pawn 
keeps White on his toes. Black has a 
number of other moves available and, 
as this is a popular position, we should 
take a look at a few examples in order 
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to become better acquainted with the 
different treatments of the coming 
middlegame: 

a) 12...2e8 13 1^2 ±f8 (the con¬ 
sistent follow-up to 12...2e8, but in 
Petrosian-Furman, USSR Ch 1975, 
Black forced exchanges by threaten¬ 
ing to push his e-pawn, though after 

13...±d6 14 £>e5 £>xe5 15 £.xe5 
£xe5 16 Wxe5 Wb6 17 h3 2ad8 18 
Sfbl £id7 19 #c3 Sa8 20 b4 axb4 21 
axb4 2ec8 22 2b3 he had failed to de¬ 
prive White of the advantage) 14 b4 a4 
15 Hfel c5 (no doubt Black was afraid 
that after e2-e4 d5xe4, d3xe4 White 
would play c4-c5 followed by £)d2- 
c4) 16 bxc5 dxc4 17 d4 and White is in 
charge, Marin-Re.Gonzalez, Benasque 
1996. 

b) 12...1*b8 13 Wb2 £d6 14 cxd5 
cxd5 15 b4 a4 16 e4 with an advantage 
for White in the centre and on the 
queenside, Troyke-Titzhoff, Berlin 
Summer 1994. 

c) 12..JLd6 13 b4 axb4 14 axb4 
Wei is yet another sensible-looking 
solid option, though here White can 
clamp down with 15 c5! (D). 

Then 15...±c7 16 e4 dxe4 17 dxe4 
2fb8 18 4id4 €)d5 19 £)c4 £>xc3 20 



#xc3 favoured White in Psakhis-Ubi- 
lava, USSR Ch 1983. Once again White 
has an enormous knight firmly en¬ 
sconced on c4, Black is cramped and 
his h7-bishop is as lonely as ever. 

13 cxb5 

White is happy to open the c-file, as 
he usually ends up being the master of 
this file. 

13.. .cxb5 14 Wb2 

An improvement on the old 14 b4, 
though Botvinnik’s proposed 14 jLd4 
(followed by 14...b4 15 a4, or 14...£>e8 
15 JLh3!) has a few fans. 

14.. .H>6 

Black plays safe, but instead 14...b4 
seems to cause White the most incon¬ 
venience. Forcing the issue is certainly 
the most consistent continuation after 

12...b5. Moreover, if White’s ideal set¬ 
up revolves around b3-b4, then Black 
should seriously consider cutting 
across this plan by winning the race 
and planting a pawn on b4 first. White 
must now try to prove that ...b5-b4 is 
too early by playing around the pawn 
and expanding in the centre. 15 axb4 
axb4 16 jLd4 and now: 

a) Winants-Van der Sterren, Wijk 
aan Zee 1991 continued 16...^.d6 17 
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Sxa8 #xa8 18 e4!? Ac5 (grabbing 
the pawn with 18...dxe4 19 Sal #d5 
20 dxe4 JLxe4 21 £\xe4 #xe4 22 &e5 
#h7 looks somewhat risky for Black) 
19 e5 £>e8 (19...£ig4?? 20 h3) 20 Bel 
Axd4 21 #xd4 #b8 (Black needs to 
bring his e8-knight out) 22 Sal £lc7 
and now 23 Af 1! would have left the 
situation quite unclear. It is true that 
the b4-pawn has indeed proved to be a 
target, but White, too, has pawns on 
d3 and e5 which need supervision, and 
at least the h7-bishop has a role to play 
for a change! 

b) The experimental 16...Sa3 re¬ 
warded Black with a satisfactory posi¬ 
tion in Kuporosov-Filipenko, Moscow 
PCA 1995. Black uses his far-flung b- 
pawn to ‘close’ the a-file (taking on a3 
will never be an option for White), 
hoping that his own major pieces will 
not be left all dressed up with nowhere 
to go while White switches to the c- 
file! The game saw White look posi¬ 
tive initially, but then it fizzled out to a 
draw: 17 £)e5 (17 Sacl #a5 18 #c2 
Sa2 19 #c7 #xc7 20 Sxc7 Ad6 21 
Sc6 Ae7 22 Sdl Sd8 23 £\e5 £>xe5 
24 Axe5 £\d7) 17...£\xe5 18 Axe5 
#a5 19 Sfdl Sa8 20 Sacl £te8 21 
#c2 Ag6 22 h3 iLg5 23 f4 Ae7 24 
<4>h2 £kl6 25 Axd6 Axd6 26 e4 Sa2 
27 #c6 Af8 28 exd5 exd5 29 Axd5 
Sd8 30 Ag2 Axd3 31 &c4 Axc4 32 
Sxd8 #xd8 33 Sxc4 #d3 34 #e8 
Wd2 35 #64 #e2, etc. There are prob¬ 
ably improvements for both sides in 
this sequence of exchanges, but per¬ 
haps 19 #d4 makes more sense, keep¬ 
ing the queen active. At least after 
19...Sa8 20 Sacl Sa2 21 Sfdl White 


has the more centralized pieces, and 
his presence on the c-file is just as sig¬ 
nificant as Black’s overkill on the a- 
file. 

15 b4 

White concentrates on a key weak¬ 
ness in the enemy camp, the c5- 
square, safe in the knowledge that his 
hypermodem centre pawn on d3 rules 
out any similar plans for Black as the 
c4-square is defended. Another ap¬ 
proach is to hold back the b-pawn and 
tempt Black into pushing, answering 
...b5-b4 with a3-a4 and resulting in 
these queenside pawns being fixed on 
a4, b3 vs a5, b4. The struggle then 
moves to the c-file. Clemens-Schmidt, 
Bundesliga 1983 is a good example of 
what can happen to Black if he thinks 
that by merely trading pieces the game 
will end peacefully: 15 4be5 £lxe5 16 
Axe5 Sfc8 17 £>f3 £)e8 18 Sacl b4 
19 a4 f6 20 Ad4 #a6 21 Ah3 (re¬ 
member that White’s light-squared 
bishop often finds an effective role on 
this diagonal, and when Black seeks to 
reintroduce his own light-squared 
bishop into the game with ...f7-f6 the 
e6-pawn becomes a natural target) 
21...Ag6 22 Ae3! (not only does this 
move vacate the d4-square for the 
knight to hit e6 and monitor c6 and b5, 
but on e3 the bishop covers cl in antic¬ 
ipation of wholesale exchanges on the 
c-file) 22...Af7 23 &d4 Sxcl 24 
Sxcl Sc8 25 Sxc8 #xc8 26 Wcl 
(presenting Black with an unpleasant 
choice: give up a vital defender or sur¬ 
render the c-file) 26...#xcl+ 27 Axel 
£lc7 28 <&c6 *f8 29 Ae3 Ad6 30 Ab6 
£>a6 31 d4 and White won a pawn and 
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- eventually - the game. The closed 
queenside structure in this example 
does tend to favour White, which is 
something in favour of refraining from 
15 M. However, White needs to play 
constructively rather than wait for his 
opponent to volunteer ...b5-b4. Ribli’s 
direct plan is enough to ensure White a 
nagging edge, and he is content that 
his forces are optimally placed, mean¬ 
ing there is no point spending any 
more time trying to improve them. 

15...axb4 

If the hole on c5 is really such a 
problem for Black, then he could con¬ 
sider 15...a4, denying White use of the 
b3-square for his knight. The draw¬ 
back to this is White’s control of both 
d4 and e5, allowing him to clamp 
down on the centre and force the issue 
on the c-file. White can still threaten 
to occupy c5 with his bishop via d4, 
after challenging knights at some 
point with £)f3-e5, which in turn re¬ 
minds Black of the indirect pressure 
on his g7-pawn. Add to this the fact 
that the bishop is still locked away on 
h7, meaning that a series of exchanges 
brought about by a build-up of tension 
on the c-file will leave the b5-pawn 
susceptible to attack (whereas the Im¬ 
pawn is protected) and we see why 
Black’s capture on b4 is virtually auto¬ 
matic in these positions. Without a 
lone b4-pawn to keep in his sights, and 
the possibility of further distracting 
White on an open a-file. Black would 
be far too passive. 

16 axb4 Sfc8 

Contesting the a-file while exerting 
pressure on the b4-pawn with 16...Sa4 


does not make a5 and c5 any less vul¬ 
nerable for Black, as 17 Sfcl Sfa8 18 
£>b3 is possible anyway because cap¬ 
turing the b4-pawn leaves the rook on 
a8 hanging. 

17 Bxa8 Bxa8 18 £>b3 £d6 19 
Sal! (D) 



It is important that we have enough 
faith in White’s advantage to offer a 
trade of pieces when appropriate. Now 

19...Bxal+20 1 ii r xal does not alleviate 
the pressure for Black, whose b-pawn 
remains vulnerable, along with the c5- 
square. White’s pieces are simply 
closer to these critical squares on the 
queenside, so each exchange helps 
him. Note, too, the power of White’s 
queen. Since taking up a Reti post on 
b2 the queen has provided support to 
the rooks (without obstructing them) 
for operations on either the a- or c-file 
and helped to over-protect d4 and e5 
and to tie down the f6-knight by com¬ 
bining with the bishop to fire down the 
long diagonal. Black’s queen, on the 
other hand, is too busy with the unen¬ 
viable task of holding the queenside 
together. 

19...Se8 
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Hoping to engineer some kind of 
counterplay by breaking out in the 
centre with ...e6-e5. White must act 
quickly if he is to make anything of his 
positional superiority on the queen- 
side. 

20 Ad4 Wb8 21 Ac5! 

With this occupation of c5 the game 
enters a new phase. White’s entire 
strategy thus far has revolved around 
accentuating Black’s inability to give 
this weakness sufficient defence. Now, 
with the a-file firmly in his grasp and 
with more pieces in this critical sector 
of the board, the time has come to land 
a piece on c5 to advance further into 
enemy territory. Of course he had to 
assess the situation after a subsequent 
exchange on c5 but, as is often the case 
when exploiting such an advantage, 
one positional plus can usually be 
traded in for another, more significant 
one. 

21.. .eS 

Black finally gets to enjoy a hint of 
activity, though it has come a little late 
in the day. 

22 2a6 

Forcing the pace and a change in 
the pawn-structure. 

22.. .£>xc5 

Ribli gives 22...Axc5 23 bxc5 e4 
24 dxe4 dxe4 25 £tfd4, when White is 
still in the driving seat. 

23 bxc5 Ac7 24 d4 

When the nature of the game radi¬ 
cally alters, as it is doing here, the de¬ 
fender often profits from the sudden 
change of tempo as the attacker, who 
has spent much of the game patiently 
building on a small advantage with 


little or no trouble from his opponent, 
finds himself being forced to convert 
his advantage with a succession of ag¬ 
gressive moves in a new, seemingly 
risk-filled position. Here Ribli shows 
good nerves and an impressive appre¬ 
ciation of what is required. It would be 
interesting to learn how much of the 
following the top Hungarian had con¬ 
sidered during the middlegame. 

24.. .e4 25 £>e5! Axe5 26 dxe5 
£>d7 

Both captures, 26...2xe5 27 £id4 
and 26...#xe5 27 #xe5 Bxe5 28 £k!4, 
leave Black struggling. 

27 Wd4 £>xe5 

The only move, as 27...2xe5 28 c6 
and 27..Mxe5 28 c6! are decisive. 

28 Wxd5 £>c4 

28.. .2.8 29 2d6. 

29 Ah3! 

This is hardly a surprise after the 
numerous examples of White’s light- 
squared bishop coming to h3. 

29.. .e3 30 f3 Bd8 31 Ad7! Wc7 

The end is nigh, but White had to 

calculate the following line before 
planting his bishop on d7: 31.. ,£le5 32 
Bb6 Wc7 33 Bb7 Bxd7 34 2xc7 2xd5 
35 Bc8+. 

32 2a8! £c2 

The poor New York bishop makes 
an appearance at last! 

33 Af5! 1-0 

A great game. Each of White’s 
pieces played an important part, even 
the king’s bishop, which is usually re¬ 
quired only to make its presence felt 
on the kingside. Club players are often 
guilty of underestimating the long¬ 
term implications of a weak square or 
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pawn, but here Ribli demonstrated 
that an ostensibly modest plan to ex¬ 
ploit such weaknesses - with simple 
moves - can be extremely effective. 

Black plays ..JLg4 

Game 6 

Pigusov - Piket 

Biel IZ1993 

1 £tf3 d5 2 c4 c6 3 b3 £)f6 

The immediate 3...JLg4 is seen oc¬ 
casionally. Now White must be pre¬ 
pared to have doubled pawns if he 
wants to offer a transposition to the 
main line. For example: 

a) 4 ,£Lb2 £ki7 (4....£.xf3 is too early 
as 5 gxf3 strengthens White’s centre 
which, combined with the bishop-pair, 
can cause problems for Black) 5 g3 
,&xf3 (otherwise we are back to the 
main game after jLfl-g2) 6 exf3 e6 7 
jLg2. Rather than being a liability, the 
front f-pawn will serve as a guard over 
the e5-square after f3-f4. White should 
enter the middlegame with a space ad¬ 
vantage. Przewoznik-Bagirov, Berlin 
1993 continued 7...£>gf6 8 0-0 a5 9 d4 
a4 10 c5! axb3 11 axb3 Sxal 12 £.xal 
&e7 13 b4 Wa8 14 &c3 0-0 15 #d3 
£ie8 16 &d2 &c7 17 Sal Wb8 18 f4, 
etc. 

b) Otherwise White can try 4 
£k:5!?: 

bl) 4..JLh5 5 g4 ,&g6 (but not 

5.. .dxc4?? 6 gxh5 Wd4 7 £ixc4 #xal 
8 4lc3 with €k4-e3-c2 coming) 6 
4ixg6 hxg6 7 -fi.g2 e6 (this time 

7.. .dxc4 8 bxc4 ^4 runs into 9 Wb3!, 
when 9...'B , xal? loses to 10 Wxb7, so 


Black must play 9...£ld7 10 5^c3 Wb6 
11 <S)a4, whereupon the bishop-pair 
should tell) 8 Jlb2 £ki7 9 d3 and now 
Forintos-Gy.Feher, Hungary 1995 
saw 9... 1 i r h4 10 h3 4igf6, when White 
should have played 11 e3 (11 4M2? 
5)xg412 hxg4 lfxhl+13 £.xhl Sxhl+ 
14 £>fl i.b4+) 11...0-0-0 12 We2 
,&b4+ 13 £lc3 with chances for both 
sides. 

b2) 4...J.f5 5 cxd5 cxd5 6 e3 

7 WfS!?, as in Evans-Smyslov, Sao 
Paulo 1978, is interesting. After 7...e6 

8 £.b5+ £>bd7 9 ±b2 a6 10 ±xd7+ 
5)xd7 11 £)xf7 4>xf7 12 g4 Wg5 13 
gxf5 Wxf5 14 1 i f xf5+ exf5 White could 
have secured a small structural advan¬ 
tage with 15 < 4’e2. 

4g3 (D) 



4..JLg4 

We should briefly examine 4...g6, 
combining a fianchetto with the solid 
centre. This is an unambitious system 
with which Black can expect nothing 
more than a slightly inferior middle- 
game. White still enjoys more than his 
fair share of the dark squares, which 
an exchange of bishops on the long di¬ 
agonal would not diminish. After 5 
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Jig2 JLg7 6 $Lb2 0-0 7 0-0 Black has a 
number of moves: 

a) 7...dxc4 8 bxc4 c5 was tried in 
Stein-Shamkovich, USSR Ch 1971. 
After 9 d3 £lc6 White cleared the way 
for his light-squared bishop with 10 
4De5!? 4)xe5, when the exchange of 
dark-squared bishops still left White 
with the advantage: 11 itxe5 5)e8 12 
Axg7 &xg7 13 £>c3 G)f5 14 Sbl Sb8 
15Wa4a6 16 Wfa3 !. Black’s queenside 
pawns need some help. 

b) With 7...£)bd7 Black plays for a 
quick ...e7-e5. Barcza-Unzicker, Zu¬ 
rich 1959 went 8 Wc2 Be8 9 cxd5 
cxd5 10 5)c3 b6 11 5)b5 £)c5 12 b4 
<S)e6 13 flfcl M7 14 a4 a6 15 S)bd4 
£)xd4 16 i.xd4 flc8 17 #b3. White 
has yet to move his centre pawns but 
his pieces have taken up excellent 
posts. Black will have difficulty con¬ 
testing the dark squares. 

c) 7...a5 is the usual knee-jerk re¬ 
action to b2-b3. After 8 d3: 

cl) 8...a4 9^)bd2andnow9... 1 ih)6 
10 jLc3 is slightly better for White, 
while 9...axb3 10 axb3 Hxal 11 'iSxal 
1^6 12 Wa3 £>a6 13 Ad4 sees White 
assume control. 

c2) Black’s queen’s knight jour¬ 
neyed from b8 to g7 (!) in Ivanov- 
Kozlov, Moscow 1991: 8...£)a6 9 
5)bd2 a4 10 i.c3 £lc5 11 Wfc2 £\e6 12 
Ae5 £)g4 13 $Lxg7 4)xg7 14 b4. The 
problem for Black after ...a7-a5-a4 is 
that the pawn may prove to be a weak¬ 
ness as the game progresses (see what 
happens in the main game, for in¬ 
stance), and even after the exchange 
on b3 White still has the queenside of¬ 
fensive with b3-b4-b5. 


d) 7...b6?! invites White to build a 
big centre with 8 d4! jS.b7 9 Wc2 4)bd7 
10 <5)c3 Wc7 11 e4. The game VukiC- 
Kosti6, Yugoslavia 1993 left Black 
rather cramped after 11...5)xe4 12 
&xe4 dxe4 13 Wxe4 Hfe8 14 Hadl 
Sad8 15 Wfc2. 

e) 7..J&.g4 has a solid reputation. 8 
d3 £>bd7 9 -5)1x12 He8 10 h3 iLxO 11 
5)xO e5 12 cxd5 and now both recap¬ 
tures have been seen at international 
level. In Stohl-Glek, Germany 1994, 
12...£)xd5 13 Wc2 favoured White, 
who can consider opening the centre 
at some point or using his b-pawn to 
chip away at the queenside and prise 
open the hl-a8 diagonal for his 
bishop. One year later in Glek-Van 
Mil, Wijk aan Zee, Glek had switched 
his allegiance to the R6ti. This time 
Black played 12...cxd5, retaining the 
symmetry and ensuring more of a 
presence in the centre. The game con¬ 
tinued 13 2c 1 e4 14 dxe4 dxe4 15 
£sd4 Wb6 16 &c2 2ad8 17 £ie3 (the 
knight is well placed on e3, eyeing c4, 
d5 and even g4) 17...Web 18 Bc2 5)b6 
19 #al! He7 20 2c5 <5)e8 21 &xg7 
<5)xg7 and Glek persisted with his as¬ 
sault on the al-h8 diagonal with 22 
5)g4, though 22 g4 was also good 
enough to keep Black under pressure. 

We now return to the position after 
4-.-4.g4 (D). 

The Capablanca variation is similar 
to the New York system in that Black 
aims for nothing more than simple, 
solid development. The now familiar 
development of the light-squared bish¬ 
op followed by the erection of a wall 
of pawns (c6-d5-e6) in the centre is 
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the same, but here the bishop hopes to 
play a bigger part in the game on g4. 
At least on the dl-h5 diagonal there is 
the extra option of capturing on f3 at 
some point, whereas in the New York 
system the bishop often finds itself 
shut out of play on h7. As for White, 
the general idea is roughly the same, 
namely queenside expansion. Some¬ 
times it is appropriate to exploit the 
bishop’s absence from the bl-h7 diag¬ 
onal by seeking to gain space on the 
kingside, too, with e2-e4, though in 
order to carry out this advance safely 
White should remove his queen from 
the dl-h5 diagonal (thus denying Black 
a pin on the f3-knight) and make sure 
that the d4-square is sufficiently pro¬ 
tected. 

5 JLg2 e6 

Vaganian gives 5...dxc4 6 bxc4 
£xf3 7 £xf3 #d4 8 Wb3 l^xal 9 
#xb7. 

6 iLb2 £>bd7 7 0-0 (D) 

The starting position of the main 
line. Black’s three major moves are all 
with the same piece - the dark- 
squared bishop (7...a5 8 d3 ^.d6 trans¬ 
poses). Where should it go - c5, d6 or 
e7? If Black later decides to drop the 



bishop back to f8 (after ...2f8-e8) to 
keep an eye on the g7-pawn, then there 
is little difference, but each square has 
its pros and cons. 

7..JLd6 

Probably the best choice. The obvi¬ 
ous reason for posting the bishop on 
d6 is to even the score in terms of 
cover for the e5-square, which is being 
monitored by two white pieces. Now 
Black can entertain the possibility of 
advancing in the centre with ...e6-e5 
(either voluntarily or to prevent e4-e5 
from White), though this does invite 
White to send a knight f5. If Black 
wants to overprotect e5 he can put his 
queen on b8, but another point to 
7...^.d6 is to clamp down on the b4- 
square to discourage White from the 
thematic space-gaining exercise be¬ 
ginning b3-b4. This is made easier for 
Black by leaving e7 free for the queen, 
thus reinforcing Black’s influence on 
the a3-f8 diagonal. The queen also sup¬ 
ports ...e6-e5, but again a timely £if3- 
h4-f5 could prove inconvenient. Before 
going on to see these ideas in practice, 
let us investigate two alternatives: 

a) The conservative 7...&.e7 is nat¬ 
ural and therefore rather easy for 
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Black to play without having to know 
much theory. 8 d3 0-0 9 £lbd2 and 
now in Vaganian-Pelletier, Biel 1994, 
Black prepared to drop the bishop 
back to f8:9...Se8 10h3Ah5 Ila3a5 
(a2-a3 should always be met with 
...a7-a5 as Black must not allow his 
opponent to get in b3-b4 without hav¬ 
ing to work for it) 12 Wc2 Af8 (D). 



Black’s bishop is now out of harm’s 
way and he is ready to think about 
pushing the e-pawn, safe in the knowl¬ 
edge that White’s queenside play is, 
for the moment, contained. Conse¬ 
quently White can now turn his atten¬ 
tion to the kingside until a suitable 
opportunity arises elsewhere: 

al) 13 g4!?. Vaganian knows all 
there is to know about flank openings, 
so we can rest assured that the volun¬ 
tary weakening of the kingside pawn- 
structure is worth White’s increased 
long-term influence over the light 
squares after the following exchange: 

13...Ag6 14 4lh4 Ad6 15 5)xg6 hxg6 
16 e3 #e7 17 ttfel. Now Black’s best 
is the sober 17...e5, but the young 
Swiss talent embarked on an ill-fated 
manoeuvre designed to punish the 


Armenian’s ostensibly suspect 13th 
move: 17...£ih7?! 18 641^4? 19£rf3 
#h6? (consistent but wrong - notice 
that White has been piling up the ten¬ 
sion on the light squares during the 
last few moves, almost oblivious to 
the threat to his dark squares in front 
of the king; now we see why) 20 cxd5 
cxd5 21 exd5 exd5 22 Wc3 HxeH- 23 
Sxel £\df6 24 Acl Af4 (24...g5 25 
£)d4 and now 25... 1 H r g6 26 5)f5, or 

25.. .g6 26 £>b5) 25 *fl and Black is 
getting nowhere. After 25...Axel 26 
Wxcl 'ifxcl 27 Sxcl Black’s queen- 
side suddenly looked very shaky. 

27.. .Qd7 (27...£>e8 28 Bc5) 28 Sc7 
£>hf8 (28...£shf6? 29 g5) 29 &g5 Sd8 
(29...d4 30 Ad5) 30 Axd5 £>e5 31 
Axf7+! 5)xf7 32 £)xf7 Hxd3 33 Bxb7 
and White went on to win. 

a2) 13 Bael e5 14 £)h4 transposes 
to Salov-Geller, Moscow 1987, in 
which White elected not to commit his 
kingside pawns: 14...£lc5 15 < i’h2 
Bc8 16 'tbl! Sc7 17 Aal b5 18 b4 
axb4 19 axb4 4)a6 20 c5 d4 and only 
now did Salov play 21 e4! (D). 



White’s treatment of the position 
has been impressive - swinging the 
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queen’s rook over to the kingside, 
achieving queenside expansion and 
then launching the inevitable offen¬ 
sive back on the other wing. Now 
21...dxe3 22 Sxe3 leaves Black with 
weaknesses on c6 and e5, while keep¬ 
ing the pawn-formation as it is gives 
White prospects of an attack on the f- 
file with a timely f2-f4, when the d4- 
pawn will come under fire and the Reti 
bishop might roar to life on the al-h8 
diagonal. 

b) 7...Ac5 is not quite as reliable. 
Then White can win a tempo with 8 
d4, but sticking with the Reti set-up is 
more flexible and guarantees an ad¬ 
vantage. Play might continue 8 d3 0-0 
9 3)bd2 and now Black is slightly 
worse after either 9..Mc7 10 h3 Jfi.xf3 
11 £>xf3 a5 12 a3 or 9..Me7 10 a3 e5 
Ilb4&b6 12 cxd5 cxd5 13 e4. 

8 d3 0-0 (D) 



9£ia3!? 

Larsen’s move, sending the knight 
to the useful c2-square before turning 
to the traditional b3-b4 plan. While 
the text-move is supposed to be no 
better than the alternative, 9 £>bd2, it 
seems to me that it fits right in with 


general Reti principles. On c2 the 
knight covers both a3 and b4 and, if 
necessary, can even come to e3 to hit 
the bishop or focus on f5 (after ...e6- 
e5). Here are a few examples of how 
the game can develop after 9 4lbd2: 

a) 9...Be8 10 Wc2 and now: 

al) 10...1^8 (Black keeps an eye 
on e5) 11 Bfel Ah5 12 e4 dxe4 13 
dxe4 e5 14 £ih4 Ac5, Hickl-Slo- 
bodjan, Altensteig 1995. The battle re¬ 
volves around the d4-square: 15 h3 
£tf8! 16 £sf5 a5 17 a3 £>e6 18 Ac3 
Wa7\ 19 5)fl. A potentially serious 
problem for White in this line is the 
hole created on d4 after the double ad¬ 
vance of the e-pawns. A little ma¬ 
noeuvring from Black and the square 
is firmly in his sights. In fact 19...£kl4 
forced White to trade off into a lifeless 
position with 20 Axd4 (20 £lxd4? 
exd4 2l£b2d3 22 Wd2 Ae2; 20 *b2? 
£>f3+ 21 &xf3 Axf3 22 b4 Axe4) 
20...Axd4 21 £)xd4 Wxd4. 

a2) 10...a5 11 a3 e5 is the more 
conventional approach, when 12 e4 
dxe4 13 dxe4 JLc5! again underlines the 
flaws in White’s pawn-configuration. 
Suba-Salov, Moscow 1986 drifted to¬ 
wards equality: 14 &.c3 Wb6 15 h3 
i.h5 16 #b2 JLxf3 17 Axf3 &d4 18 
Ag2 Axc3 19 Wxc3 c5 20 Babl #c7, 
etc. 

b) The most popular set-up is 
based on 9..Me7: 

bl) In the game Timman-Karpov, 
Djakarta FIDE Wch (13) 1993, White 
did not bother with a2-a3, thus 
prompting Black to profit from this 
omission by seeking to exchange 
dark-squared bishops. After 10 #c2 
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e5 11 h3 Black put his faith in his 
knights with ll...iLxf3 12 £lxf3 Bfe8 
13 e3!? J.a3. However, after 14 ^.xa3 
!ifxa3 Timm an could have secured an 
advantage with 15 d4! e4 16 ?M2, 
with possibilities to create something 
on either side of the board. Instead the 
game went 15 cxd5 £lxd5 16 Bfdl a5 
17 d4! e4 18 &e5!? £ixe5 19 dxe5 
Bxe5 20 ilxe4 Bxe4 21 'B f xe4 4k3, 
when 22 #e5!? &xdl 23 Bxdl ®xa2 
24 Wc7 Bf8 25 1^7 a4 26 bxa4 
'S r xa4 27 Bel would have led to a sim¬ 
plified ending in which White’s extra 
pawn is difficult to convert into vic¬ 
tory, while 22 1 B f h4 is trickier, e.g. 

22...£ixdl 23 Bxdl h6 (23...Bf8?! 24 
Bd7 b5 25 We7 Wxe7 {25...Wxa2?? 
26 Bd8} 26 Bxe7 is very good for 
White) 24 Ed7 b5. 

b2) 10 a3 a5 11 Wc2 e5 is standard, 
and preferable to ‘bl’ because we 
want to keep our Rdti bishop on the 
board unless there is a good reason not 
to do so. In Podzielny-Dautov, Dort¬ 
mund 1992, White adopted the same 
positional pose as Timman, essaying 
the new 12 e3! (D). This is certainly 
not standard here, but it is a welcome 
change from the usual recipe (for ex¬ 
ample 12 e4 dxe4 13 dxe4 Bfd8, with 
approximate equality). 

We are familiar with the effective 
use of the restrained centre in other 
variations, so I suppose that its appear¬ 
ance here is not too surprising. One of 
the reasons behind e2-e4 is to prevent 
...e5-e4, which (indirectly) pressures 
the e2-pawn and may even threaten to 
march onward to e3 to disrupt White’s 
kingside pawn-shield. With this in 



mind the text-move makes perfect 
sense. In fact the tempting 12...e4? sim¬ 
ply loses a pawn to 13 dxe4 dxe4 14 
£sd4 Efe8 15 h3 ±h5 (15..JLe6 16 
£>xe4) 16 £>f5 We6 17 £>xd6 Wxd6 

18 £)xe4. Consequently Dautov chose 

12.. .h6 13 Bfel (13 h3!?) 13...We6? 
(this time Black wants to chase the other 
fianchettoed bishop, but 13...Bfe8 is 
less committal) 14 Bad jS.h3 but after 
15 cxd5 cxd5 (or 15...&xd5 16 £xh3 
Wxh3 17 ^hc4 We6 18 e4 and White is 
going to assume control of the centre 
with d3-d4) 16 e4! Jl.xg2 17 4 > xg2 
White won control of the c4-square 
for a knight, and with it a clear advan¬ 
tage: 17...d4 (17...Bac8 18 Wxc8 Bxc8 

19 Bxc8+ is a good deal for White, 
whose rooks can do more work than 
the queen) 18 Wc4 Wxc4 19 £)xc4, e.g. 

19.. .jLb8 20 a4! with a new home for 
the bishop on the a3-f8 diagonal 
(20...&C5?! 21 4bcxe5 <5)xb3 22 Bc4). 

Although 9 5)bd2 is popular and 
perfectly playable, and the refreshing, 
restrained e2-e3 idea quite a promis¬ 
ing answer to the main line’s 9..M&7, 
I still prefer 9 £>a3 (D), to which we 
now return. 

9...a5 
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This move needs no explanation. 
There are two interesting alternatives 
for Black: 

a) 9...2e8 10 £}c2 dxc4!? (for the 
alternative 10...a5 see ‘a’ in the note to 
Black’s 10th move) and now 11 dxc4 
Wc7 12 £le3 Axf3 13 Axf3 Ae5 is 
equal, so Nenashev proposes 11 bxc4, 
meeting ll...e5 with 12 £M2. 

b) 9...Wb8 10 &c2 $3e5 11 £tfd4 
a6 12 cxd5 <S)xd5 13 h3 Ah5 14 #d2 
c5, Pigusov-Korkina, Berlin 1994, 15 
£>f5! exf5 16 Axd5 £M7 17 f4 with a 
poor position for Black. 

10 £>c2 Wb8 

a) 10...He8 has been seen many 
times: 

al) 11 a3 is usual: 

all) ll...Wb6 12 Hbl! (but not 
^...WxbS?? 13 Axf6) and the pres¬ 
ence of the queen on the b-file invites, 
rather than hinders, b3-b4. 

al2) 1 l...£lc5 is similarly met by 

12 Xtbl!. 

al3) 1 l...jSLh5!? 12 b4 Af8 is the 
sensible (but far from obvious) recom¬ 
mended continuation, when 13 Wei!? 
(threatening e2-e4) 13...axb4 14 axb4 
Sxal 15 Axal dxc4 16 dxc4 Ag6 17 
£ie3 Wb6?! (17...Wc7 is safer) 18 


Ac3 Sd8?! (18...Ha8) 19 c5 Wa6?t 
(^...Wc?) 20 Wal! began to look un¬ 
comfortable for Black in Hickl-Kuc- 
zynski, Polanica Zdroj 1993. ECO 
gives 13 cxd5! cxd5 (13...exd5 14 
<S)fd4 favours White) 14 VHd2 as lead¬ 
ing to equality. 

a2) 11 fibl with four very different 
replies: 

a21) ll...a4?! 12 b4 helps White. 

a22) ll...e5?! is answered by 12 
£e3. 

a23) 11_&.hS 12 £>e3 Ac5 (or 

12...e5?! 13 cxd5 cxd5 14 ^h4) 13 
Wd2 Wb6!? was the beginning of an 
instructive queen manoeuvre in Salov- 
Yusupov, Linares 1991: 14 a3 Wa.7 
(with the positional threat of 15...a4 
16 b4 Axe3 17 fxe3 dxc4) 15 £ic2 
Af8 16 Ad4(16£\e5!?) 16...1^8 17 
Aal e5!? 18 £ih4 Wd8!? and despite 
taking four moves only to return to the 
starting point. Black has achieved 
equality. In fact after 19 4tf5 Ag6 20 
£>h4 Ah5 21 £sf5 Ag6 White should 
have taken the draw (by threefold rep¬ 
etition) according to Yusupov. 

a24) ll...b5!? was tried for the first 
time in Beim-Lukacs, Budapest 1995. 
Black tries to seize the initiative on the 
queenside before White sets his own 
b-pawn in motion. There followed 12 
cxd5 cxd5 13 £>cd4 tfbb 14 a4! b4 
(14...bxa4!? 15 bxa4 #a6 has been 
suggested by Beim) 15 £3b5 Axf3 16 
Axf3 Sac8 17 Wd2 Ae5 18 Ilfcl 
Axb2?! (18...Wb8! refuses to surren¬ 
der the c-file and limits Black to a 
slight disadvantage) 19 Hxb2! e5 20 
Sbc2 Sxc2 21 Wxc2 and White was in 
control. 
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b) 10...a4 aims to equalize by re¬ 
moving a few pieces, but White 
emerges with a persistent pull. 11 b4 
.&xf3 12 ^.xf3 dxc4 13 dxc4 Jie 5 14 
iLxe5 <£lxe5 15 £le3 #xdl 16 fifxdl 
(D). 



Larsen-Timman, Brussels 1987. The 
a4-pawn is Black’s problem here, as is 
the prospect of White’s knight arriv¬ 
ing on a5, b6 or d6 after c4-c5 and 
£se3-c4. Consequently Black decided 
to keep his e5-knight in place rather 
than take on f3, though it is true that 
keeping the bishop seemed to help 
White: 16...Sfd8 17 $Lg2 <4>f8 18 h3 
g5 19 *fl h5 20 *el h4? (20...*e7) 21 
gxh4 gxh4 22 b5! 2xdl+ (22...4Mi5 
23 bxc6 bxc6 24 4lg4! 43xc4 25 jLxc 6 
Sxdl+ 26 fixdl fic8 27 £.xa4 fob! 28 
Bd4 £\xa4 29 2xa4 2c 1+ 30 &d2 
fihl 31 Sk5! Bxh3 32 £if3) 23 fixdl 
Ha5 24 Hd8+ *g7 (24...<±>e7 25 fib8) 
25 f4 £>ed7 (25...^g6 26 Axc6!) 26 
bxc6 bxc6 27 ^.xc6 and White eventu¬ 
ally won. 

Perhaps it was Piket’s intention 
with 10 ..MbS to avoid a possible im¬ 
provement from White in the 10,..fie8 
line, or maybe Black had a new idea 


prepared against the usual 11 fib 1 (see 
below), but White now came up with 
his own theoretical novelty. 

11 #d2 (D) 

The earlier game Winants-Van der 
Werf, Wijk aan Zee 1993 saw White 
establish a promising hold on the 
queenside after 11 fibl fie8 12 a3 b5 
13 £ifd4 Ba6 14 cxb5 cxb5 15 a4. 
Compare this with the almost identical 
line ‘a24’ in the note to Black’s 10th 
move. 



Il...a4?l 

It is surprising just how much of a 
liability this pawn becomes on a4, par¬ 
ticularly as the text-move would in 
general be natural and best in this type 
of position. Unfortunately for Black, 
White is happy to invite the wayward 
pawn into his half of the board, for 
Black is then tied to its defence. Ini¬ 
tially this may not appear to be much 
of an inconvenience, but with each 
exchange of pieces it gradually be¬ 
comes evident that Black is less well 
equipped to deal with matters in other 
areas. Pigusov suggests ll...b5 and 
ll...fle8. 

12 b4 dxc4 
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12.. .^.xf3 13 exf3 is just another 
order of moves if Black follows up by 
capturing on c4. In any case, after a 
subsequent f3-f4 White covers the im¬ 
portant e5-square. Incidentally one 
could argue that if the a4-pawn is so 
vulnerable, then why not defend it 
with ...b7-b5? While this does do the 
job, the new weaknesses (after c4xb5, 
for example) on b5, c6 and even c5 
(which would no longer have the sup¬ 
port of a pawn as an option) are too big 
a price to pay. 

13 dxc4 i.xf3 

Giving up the light-squared bishop 
in order to challenge with the other one 
on e5 is a common theme in related 
positions. Again Black looks to the 
near symmetry for drawing chances. 

14 exf3 

Don’t be afraid to make such a re¬ 
capture! 

14.. JLe515 £xe5 Wxe5 16 f4! (D) 



White now has a clear advantage 
due to the extra space on both sides of 
the board, the liberated bishop which 
rules the long diagonal and, of course, 
we must not forget Black’s a4-pawn! 
Around here, when White’s rooks 


threaten to come to the centre files, the 
a8-rook could be put to better use. 

16.. .Wc7 

After 16...Wb2??, 17 Sfbl traps the 
queen. 

17 £>e3 

Toying with the idea of planting the 
knight on c4 after c4-c5, though it is 
also well placed on e3. Pigusov criti¬ 
cizes Black’s next move, which is a bit 
harsh considering that Piket already 
has a poor, passive position with no 
chance of real counterplay. Wanting to 
open the position is understandable. 

17.. .e5 18 fxe5 £>xe5 19 Sadi 
2fe8 20 a3 (D) 



Fixing Black’s weakness for good 
and ‘tidying’ his own queenside clus¬ 
ter. White was probably too aware of 
his superiority. Otherwise he could 
have rejected the calm text-move in fa¬ 
vour of the direct 20 c5 followed by 
bringing a pawn to f4 with consider¬ 
able effect for the second time, evict¬ 
ing the e5-knight and leaving c4 free 
for the taking. 

20...g6 21 h3 2e7! 

Black finds the most active plan 
available - doubling rooks on the e- 
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file. At least if White relaxes for a mo¬ 
ment Black will then be ready to 
pounce. 


22 c5 (D) 


26 Hxe7 ®xe7 27 &fl (D) 

27 tfd7!,e.g. 21..Mel 28 .fc.fl Wtc2 
29 Sd3!, threatening to take the b- 
pawn or switch the rook to f3. 



At last! 

22.. .2ae8 23 Sfel £>h5 

Black’s forces finally begin to look 
menacing, and White needs to be both 
clinical and careful if he is to make 
something of his queenside advantage 
while avoiding an accident on the 
other flank. 

24£ig4 

Something of a disappointment af¬ 
ter all the preparation! After 24 <S?h2 
f5 25 f4 £sf7,26 £lc4? is not possible 
in view of 26...flxel 27 Sxel Hxel 28 
Wxel 4tlxf4!. The most consistent is 
24 f4 £>d7 25 «T2, when &e3-c4, the 
plan that has been in the pipeline since 
White’s 12th move, is back on again. 

24.. .6xg4 25 hxg4 £>g7?! 

25.. .Hxel+ 26 ZLxel Hxel+ 27 
Wxel £ig7 28 Wdl and the doomed 
pawn drops. However, 25...£)f6!? ap¬ 
pears to improve, e.g. 26 g5 £lg4 (not 

26...&e4? 27 i.xe4 Hxe4 28 Hxe4 
Hxe4 29 #d8+ Wxd8 30 Sxd8+ *g7 
31 Ba8, etc.). 


27.. .« r e4 28 g5 1^4 

28.. .£>e6 29 Hel Wf5 (White is on 
top after 29...1 r g4? 30 Wd7 2d8 31 
Ibrttf £lxg5 32 ±g2 £if3+ 33 &xf3 
Wxf3 34 b5! Sd2 35 Hfl) 30 ±c4 is 
still difficult for Black, but 30 Wdl 
Sd8 31 Mxb 7 &d2 would not be too 
clever. 

29 Wd7 (D) 



White’s play during the last eight 
moves has not been crisp, but Black’s 
weak queenside pawns were going no¬ 
where, so I suppose Pigusov was just 
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biding his time. Now 29. .Mxdl 30 
JXxd7 alters nothing. 

29...'ffxg5 30« r xb7h5 
The c6-pawn cannot be adequately 
defended, so Black plays a few active 
moves while waiting for the end. Play 
continued: 


31 «fxc6 h4 32 «T3 ®IS 33 Wf4! 
We7 

33...#xf4 34 gxf4 is hopeless. 

34 g4 4ig7 35 jSLc4 *h7 36 c6 f5 37 
gxf5 gxf5 38 2d7 «T6 39 c7 Wg6+ 40 
*h2 Se4 41 Wxe4 fxe4 42 c8W h3 43 
Sxg7+ <4>xg7 44 *xh3 1-0 



3 1 £>f3 d5 2 c4 e6 3 b3 £)f6 
4g3 


Black pushes ...d5-d4 

Game 7 

Schwartzmann - Marin 

Odorheiu Secuiesc 1993 

1 £>f3 d5 2 c4 e6 3 b3 &f6 

Almost always played. Others: 

a) 3...d4. This combination of ...d5- 
d4 and ...e7-e6 is illogical, as at some 
point Black will probably have to 
move his e-pawn for a second time in 
order to support d4. Play might con¬ 
tinue 4 e3 c5 5 exd4 (5 b4!?) 5...cxd4 6 
g3 £ic6 7 JLg2 £sf6 8 0-0 e5 9 Bel, 
when Black has simply wasted a 
tempo. 

b) 3...i.e7 4 Ab2 Af6!? is an in¬ 
teresting way of contesting the long 
diagonal. If Black is prepared to invest 
a couple of moves to exchange bish¬ 
ops, then White should refuse to trade 
(at least for the time being). Therefore 
best is 5 5}c3 (D), when Black must 
find a set-up with which his dark- 
squared bishop is well suited: 

bl) 5...£te7 (simple development 
is a sensible approach) 6 g3 0-0 7 jLg2 
c5 8 0-0 £lbc6 9 e3 b6 10 #e2 &b7 11 
5fdl and Black’s e7-knight and f6- 
bishop occupy each other’s ‘natural’ 
post. This is probably slightly more 



awkward for Black than the main line 
because his bishop is more susceptible 
to attack on f6, even though it monitors 
the long diagonal (in particular the d4- 
square). 

b2) 5...c5 was Black’s choice in 
Spraggett-Yusupov, Quebec Ct (8) 
1989. Then 6 cxd5 exd5 7 d4 cxd4 8 
£ixd4 appears to give White a clear 
advantage in view of his superior de¬ 
velopment, the weak d-pawn and the 
knight outpost on d4. However, Black 
can develop freely and his bishop is 
doing a good job on f6, and with care¬ 
ful play Yusupov was able to restrict 
White to only a slight edge after 8...£V7 
9 g3 0-0 10 iLg2 5)bc6 11 £lxc6 bxc6 
12 0-0 Ag4 13 Wd2 5c8 14 Hfel He8 
15 h3 Ae6 16 Uadi VUcl 17 e4 dxe4 
18 5)xe4 Axb2 19 1 i r xb2 ) although de¬ 
fending Black’s permanent structural 
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disadvantage is not to everyone’s 
taste. 

b3) 5...dxc4 is recommended in 
ECO. The idea is 6 bxc4 c5, clamping 
down on the d4-square. Zaichik-A.Pet- 
rosian, Polanica Zdroj 1989 continued 
7 g3 b6 8 £g2 iLb7 9 0-0 4le7 10 e3!? 
0-0 11 We2 4ibc6 12 Sadi 4\a5 13 d3 
Sb8 14 e4 4ig6 with an unclear posi¬ 
tion. 

4 g3 J&.e7 5 Ag2 0-0 6 0-0 c5 

Marin prepares to win territory in 
the centre by pushing his d-pawn. 

6.. .b6 leads to Game 9, Kasparov-Kar¬ 
pov, while 6...d4 7 e3 brings us back to 
the main game (7...c5 8 exd4 cxd4, 
etc.) unless Black plays 7...4)c6, when 
Botvinnik-Stihlberg, Amsterdam OL 
1954 favoured White after 8 exd4 
4lxd4 9 ±b2 4>xf3+ 10 #xf3 Sb8 11 
'Wcl. 6...dxc4 surrenders the d-pawn 
too early. In Vogel-Cvetkovic, Tata- 
banja 1986, White made full use of the 
open b-file after 7 bxc4 c5 8 4sc3 4k6 
9 Sbl! Sb8 10 d3! (e2-e3 and d2-d4 is 
no longer appropriate now that White 
is able to create activity on the queen- 
side with minimum commitment as 
far as the centre pawns are concerned) 

10.. .b6 11 Af4 Ad6 12 ±g5! h6 13 
i.xf6 Wxf6 14 4lb5 We7 15 Wa4 a6! 
16 4txd6 1 l r xd6 17 Sb2 with an easy 
game-plan. 

7 iLb2 4ic6 

Changing the order of moves can 
make a difference. 

a) 7...d4 transposes after 8 e3 4k6, 
but White has the extra option of en¬ 
tering reversed Benko territory with 8 
b4, e.g. 8...a5 9 bxc5 4>c6 10 d3 e5 11 
4lbd2 jSLxcS 12 Wa4 £d7 13 Sfbl 


#e7 14 &g5 JLb4 15 «tfl h6 16 
4sge4 4\xe4 17 jfc.xe4 with a pull for 
White, Miles-Geller, Wijk aan Zee 
1977. 

b) Again 7...dxc4 is premature. 8 
bxc4 and then: 

bl) 8...4)c6 9 4fc3 a6 10 Sbl #c7 
11 Aal! Sb8 12 d3 b6 13 »d2 Sd8 14 
4lel jLd7 15 f4 and White has more 
space and raking bishops, Fta5nik- 
Inkiov, Thessaloniki OL 1984. 

b2) 9 #b3 (9 Wc2 fol¬ 

lowed by 4M-c3, Sal-bl and JLb2-al 
is another attractive option) 9... 1 i r xb3 
10 axb3 4k6 11 d4 Sd8 (ll...cxd4 12 
4lxd4 unleashes the g2-bishop) 12 e3 
a6 13 4ic3 Sb8 (13...cxd4 14 4>xd4 
4»xd4 15 exd4 Sxd4 16 4>d5) 14 Sfdl 
b6 15 d5 4tb4 16 4le5, Plachetka- 
Blatny, Czechoslovak Ch 1988. White 
has a dangerous initiative despite the 
exchange of queens. 

c) In the same championship Blat- 
ny tried the immediate l..Mb6 against 
Jurek. After 8 cxd5 exd5 9 d4 c4 10 
4ic3 cxb3 11 axb3 4c6 12 4se5! Sd8 
(Black should avoid 12...'®fxd4 13 
4ixc6 and 12...4ixd4 13 4la4) 13 e3 
£.e6 14 4)a4 #b5 Black was slightly 
worse. 

8e3 

Daring Black to push his d-pawn. 

8...d4 

Rising to the challenge. This is by 
far Black’s most ambitious continua¬ 
tion. Apart from opting for the kind of 
set-up discussed in Game 9, Kaspa- 
rov-Karpov with 8...b6, Black has 
tried: 

a) 8...4>e4 is designed to alleviate 
some of the pressure by eliminating 
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White’s dark-squared bishop, as in 
Kasparov-Karpov. In Korchnoi-Fuchs, 
Havana OL 1966, White exploited the 
omission of ...b7-b6 by following the 
series of exchanges 9 cxd5 exd5 10 d3 
M6 11 #cl ^.xb2 12 #xb2 Wf6 13 
Wxf6 4lxf6 with 14 Bel. 

b) S..Wb6 9 d3 Hd8 10 We2 £d7 
is rather passive. Bilek - Santo-Roman, 
Lille 1985 saw White turn his atten¬ 
tion to the kingside: 11 3 d4 12 

4\a4 #a5 13 Sael! dxe3 14 fxe3 4lb4 
15 4>e5! ixa4 16 bxa4 #xa4 17 a3 
4lc6 (17...4ic2 18 Hcl 4>xa3 19 Hal) 
18 4)g4 with more than enough play 
for the pawn. Black should think twice 
in this line before shifting pieces to the 
queenside, as White’s restrained, flex¬ 
ible centre offers considerable scope 
when it comes to selecting a strategy. 

Returning to 8...d4 (D) a look at the 
diagram position shows us that both 
sides have three pieces/pawns aimed 
at the key d4-square. 



White hopes that luring the pawn 
forward will result in Black’s position 
becoming over-extended, when de¬ 
fending the d-pawn involves signifi¬ 
cant concessions. Black hopes that 


maintaining the stronghold in the cen¬ 
tre will not prove to be too much of an 
inconvenience, for then he will emerge 
with more space. The half-open e-file 
makes ...e6-e5, the natural way to sup¬ 
port d4, difficult to achieve after Hfl- 
el from White. Meanwhile Black must 
address his opponent’s potential for 
expansion on the queenside, where 
White has a pawn-majority. 

9 exd4 

By capturing on d4 immediately 
White denies his opponent the oppor¬ 
tunity to recapture with the e-pawn 
(after ...e6-e5), which would restrict 
the b3-b4 break as well as offer Black 
more freedom for his pieces. 

9...cxd4 10 Hel 4te8 

The e5-square can be a problem for 
Black in this line, so this retreat of the 
knight, paving the way for ...f7-f6 and 
...e6-e5, is a popular plan here. The 
major alternative is 10...He8, but first 
we must consider the odd 10.. .d3. This 
is (literally) going a little too far. On 
d3 the pawn is even more susceptible 
to attack, cut off from lines of defence. 
In Badea-Micalizzi, Bucharest 1992, 
White wasted no time trying to sur¬ 
round the lonely pawn; 11 a3 a5 12 
4>c3 (ECO gives 12 4le5 4lxe5 13 
Hxe5 as slightly better for White) 
12...4ld7 13 4sb5! (improving on the 
old 13 &a4) 13..JLf6 (13...4>c5 14 
4le5 4ixe5 15 -&xe5) 14 jkxf6 #xf6 
15 Hbl e5 16 He3 4ic5 17 4>c7 (now 
the advance of the b3-pawn undermines 
the defence of d3 and e5 because both 
black knights can be harassed - hence 
Black’s attempt to counter) 17...Jig4 
18 h3 ±h5 19 4>xa8 Hxa8 20 b4 axb4 
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21 axb4 ^d7 22 Wei and despite the 
exchange sacrifice Black finds his 
centre pawns under pressure. The 
game ended 22...e4 23 Hxe4 jfc.xf3 24 
Sf4 Wd6 25 c5 We5 26 Sxfi Wxel+ 
27 5xel £ixb4 28 Sbl 1-0. 

We turn now to 10...2e8 (D). 



Most players would probably bring 
a rook to the e-file in response to 10 
Sel. The plan is logical and simple - 
after ...JLe7-f8 Black is ready to push 
his e-pawn, supporting e5 with ...£lf6- 
d7 if necessary. White’s energy is fo¬ 
cused on the queenside, though he 
does have a nice way of bringing extra 
artillery over to this side of the board. 

a) 11 a3 is almost automatically 
played. Then Black has no choice but 
to prevent the threatened queenside 
expansion, and after 1 l...a5 12 d3 it is 
time to find a place for the dark- 
squared bishop: 

al) 12...£c5 13 £ibd2 e5 14 £ig5! 
makes sense when the bishop has 
come to c5, as Black has one more 
thing to worry about when White plants 

a knight on e4. Now 14_fi.f8 15 

£>de4 £>xe4 16 £ixe4 M5 17 h3 f6 18 
±cl Wd7 19 g4 left White slightly 


better in Panno-Cifuentes, Argentina 
1984, so in Fta£nik-Van Riemsdijk, 
Manila IZ 1990 Black opted for the 
more aggressive 14...iLg4 15 jLf3 
Ad7 16 ±cl h6 17 £>ge4 &xe4 18 
&xe4 f5 19 iLd5+ &h7 20 Wh5 g6 21 
Wh3 JLf8 22 £rf3. However, the wall 
of pawns was beginning to look rather 
shaky, and after 22...f4 23 £ig5+ 
Wxg5 (23...*g7 24 £ie6+ Axe6 25 
^.xe6 also gives White control of the 
light squares) 24 Wxd7+ Se7 25 Wh3 
White was doing very well. 

a2) 12...J.f8 is the usual choice, 
keeping the bishop safe from attack. 
Then White has the surprising ma¬ 
noeuvre 13 £)e5 £)xe5 14 2xe5 $3d7 
15Hb5! (D). 



Rooks rarely get to see much action 
at such an early stage of the game, but 
here the rook has managed to find a 
safe path which leads straight to 
Black’s vulnerable queenside. In fact 
White now has just his bishop remain¬ 
ing on the kingside, keeping the king 
company but - more important - 
reigning supreme on the hl-a8 diago¬ 
nal. Although the rook teams up with 
the bishop to hit the b7-pawn it is not 
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desirable to part with the influential 
minor piece at the moment, especially 
when Black can then reply with 
...£sd7-c5 and ...e5-e4, introducing 
threats in the centre and on the king- 
side when all of White’s pieces are 
stuck on the other flank. The pressure 
on the b7-pawn is something which 
Black needs to keep in mind, but on b5 
the rook performs another role - facil¬ 
itating the break b3-b4. Finally, if we 
turn our attention away from the b-file 
for a second, we see that the d4-pawn 
is en prise. 

a21) In Eingorn-Agzamov, USSR 
1979, Black wanted to defend d4 
while reducing the scope of the b5- 
rook. Play went 15...£ib6 16 #61! 
(hitting a5, covering e5 and leaving d2 
free for the knight) 16...a4 17 b4 f6 18 
£>d2 e5 19 c5 £>d5 20 £k:4 &c7 21 
2b6 2a7 (21...£>d5? 22 Hd6! &xd6 
23 Axd5+) 22 ficl £h8 23 #d2 (D). 



White’s queenside attack has made 
real progress, whereas Black has been 
too busy defending to begin a counter¬ 
offensive. Note that White’s brave 
rook is perfectly safe on the ‘wrong’ 
side of his pawns. 23...£)d5 is still 


nothing to worry about in view of 24 
£ki6 (threatening a deadly fork on f7) 

24.. .!.e6 25 2xb7, etc. 

a22) 15...e5 is the consistent fol¬ 
low-up, daring White to grab the b7- 
pawn. 16 £ld2! sensibly brings an¬ 
other piece into the game, providing 
vital cover to the e4-square in the pro¬ 
cess. 

a221) Tal-Zhuravliov, USSR Ch 
1967 continued 16...Ha6 17 We2 (17 
JL xb7 Ji.xb7 18 Hxb7 £lc5 hits both 
the rook and the d3-pawn) 17...<S)c5 18 
b4 £)a4 19 4)b3 axb4 20 axb4 £)xb2 
21 #xb2 2b6 22 2xb6 #xb6 23 b5 
,&f5 24 #e2 and White’s bind on the 
light squares remained even after the 
exchange of bishops - 24...h6 25 Jke4 
JLxe426 l f xe4 &b4 27 2a2! (White is 
intent on switching to the e-file) 

27.. .fle6 28 2e2 g6 29 #d5 #a7 30 c5 
with a near-decisive advantage. Tal’s 
winning strategy is a fitting end to a 
game which revolves around queen- 
side expansion from White: 30...#a4 
31 #c4 #a3 32 b6 £c3 33 #d5 h5 34 
#xb7! #xb3 35 #c8+ «S?g7 36 b7 
Wdl-t- 37 '4>g2 #xe2 38 b8# *f6 39 
#h8+ <4>f5 40 #bg8 Hf6 41 #gg7 
(D). 

Not only is it nice to see White 
queening a b-pawn in this book, but a 
final position with two white queens 
on the traditional Rdti diagonal (in 
Black’s territory, while Black’s bishop 
stands on c3!) is the ultimate bonus. 

a222) Instead of 16...2a6, Muir 
played the more conservative 16...2b8 
against Miles at Ostend 1990. After 17 
b4! b6 18 bxa5 bxa5 Tony followed 
his principles with 19 a4!? jS.a6 20 
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£lb3! -&xb5 21 axb5, when White had 
easily enough compensation for the 
exchange. Otherwise one might con¬ 
sider 19 32xb8 £)xb8 20 2bl, which 
guarantees White a pull on the queen- 
side. 

b) It is also possible for White to 
carry out what is a standard develop¬ 
ment of the queen’s knight in this kind 
of position - namely £>bl-a3-c2. The 
idea met with some success in the 
game Greenfeld-Grpnn, Oslo 1992. 
Only after 11 53a3 JLf8 12 5)c2 e5 13 
d3 #c7 was White ready to begin the 
next phase with 14 a3 a5 15 W&2 when 
the knight supported the b3-b4 break. 
Then 15...Hb8 16 Sacl #b6 (Grpnn 
suggests 16...^.d7 17 b4 b5, but the 
obvious 16...b5? runs into 17 cxb5 
Sxb5 18 4lcxd4! exd4 19 SxeS 4ixe8 
20 £3xd4) 17 b4! axb4 18 axb4 (D) 
leads to the diagram at the top of the 
next column. 

Black has more influence over b4 
than White, but one of the pieces which 
monitors the key square is the c6- 
knight, which is also busy helping the 
rook defend the e5-pawn. White can¬ 
not be allowed to advance to b5, so it 
is necessary to capture the b-pawn. 



Black rejected 18...£>xb4 19 £)xe5 
£)xc2 20 Wxc2 (which is more com¬ 
fortable for White in view of the iso¬ 
lated d4-pawn) in favour of 18...Axb4 
19 £)xb4 #xb4, when 20 ffxb4 £>xb4 
21 £3xe5 SxeS! 22 SxeS £sxd3 is a 
nasty fork. However, the Israeli GM 
found 20 2xe5! tfxd2 (20...Sxe5 21 
1 i r xb4 £>xb4 22 4ixe5 and the d4- 
pawn is still a liability) 21 Sxe8+ 
4ixe8 22 £ixd2 ^.f5 23 £le4 with a 
promising ending thanks to the two 
bishops and weaker black pawns. 11 
4ia3 seems like a safe way of retaining 
a slight advantage for White, and this 
thematic idea deserves further investi¬ 
gation. Nevertheless it is not as effec¬ 
tive here as it is in our main game 
(after 10...£le8). With this in mind I 
would prefer line ‘a’ because the in¬ 
vading rook in the main variation is so 
useful for White and annoying for 
Black. 

11 d3 

Simple development. 11 5)e5 is 
again possible, but after ll...£lxe5 12 
2xe5 f6 there is no point swinging the 
rook over to b5 as Black then has 
...£ie8-d6, which leaves the retreat 13 
Sel, when 13...e5 14 d3 £>c7 15 £M2 
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a5 produced a position with chances 
for both sides in Dizdar-Todorovic, 
Yugoslav Ch 1990. 

11.. .f6 12 &a3 

12 iLa3!? was well received after 
Rotshtein-G.Flear, Paris 1992 which 
continued 12...e5 (12..JLxa3 13<£ixa3 
e5 14 4)c2 serves only to accelerate 
White’s queenside play after a2-a3, 
Wdl-d2 and b3-b4, etc.) 13 £xe7 #xe7 
14 a3 a5 15 £lbd2 4t3c7 16 £>e4 &d7 
17 h4 f5?! 18 &ed2 Wf6 19 b4! with a 
clear advantage for White. 17.. JLg4 
would have been only slightly worse 
for Black, but an even bigger improve¬ 
ment is 16...^?h8, which is known to 
give Black equality. 

The text-move offers White more 
chances of gaining a concrete advan¬ 
tage. White prepares to post his knight 
on c2, supporting a well-timed b3-b4 
and eyeing the d4-pawn. 

12.. .e5 13 4k2 (D) 



During the next few moves both 
players concentrate on the b4-square. 
Failure to do so from White will result 
in no queenside activity, and care¬ 
lessly ignoring the threat will reduce 
Black to passivity on the queenside 


and consequently prevent him from 
launching a counter on the other wing 
or in the centre. 

13.. .6C7 14 Wd2 a5 

14.. .53a6 should be met with 15 
.&a3! after which White will eventu¬ 
ally achieve b3-b4, but not 15 a3? 
£lc5, when b3 cannot be defended. 

15a3^a616b4! 

Schwartzmann was clearly dissatis¬ 
fied with his game against Lputian in 
Wijk aan Zee earlier in 1993, in which 
the natural 16 Sabi failed to give 
White anything. He therefore tries a 
more dynamic, forcing approach. Cer¬ 
tainly when an opening strategy is 
based on something as fundamental as 
(in this case) the thrust of the b-pawn, 
it always pays to check whether or not 
the break can be carried out even if it 
involves a sacrifice (temporary or per¬ 
manent). Black has gone to great 
lengths to frustrate his opponent’s 
plan, so White should try equally hard 
to execute it. 

16.. .axb4 17 axb4 £)cxb4 18 
£sfxd4 (D) 



The point. Considering the depth 
and detail of modem opening theory it 
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should come as no surprise that this 
complicated position has been reached 
a number of times. No doubt each 
player was afraid of a prepared theo¬ 
retical novelty round about here, as 
the consequences can be devastating. 
However, Lautier-Kotronias, Sochi 
1989, which was a disaster for Black, 
had served as a warning of the pitfalls, 
so Marin and other devotees of this 
line for Black had some idea of what 
to avoid. 

18.. .2b8 

Side-stepping the pin on the a-file. 
Others: 

a) The Lautier game took a strange 
course when the Greek offered his 
queen as a gift after 18...exd4 19 jLa3 
£txc2 20 JLxe7 Wxe7 (20...&xel 21 
.&xd8 £lxg2 22 .&b6 jLh3 has been 
suggested) 212xe7, and now 21...£lxal 
22 #a5! was decisive: 22...£>b3 23 
#d5+ *h8 24 WH Hg8 25 2e8 £.e6 
26 2xg8+ 2xg8 27 Wxe6. 

b) More recently Black has tried 

18...£lxc2 19 £lxc2 2b8, e.g. 20 £>e3 
b5 21 SM5 foc5 22 £>xe7+ #xe7 23 
&a3 »c7 24 #b4! £\e6 25 J&.d5 *h8, 
Shumiakina-Bacia Ionescu, Bucharest 
1994. Now 26 ^6! would have put 
Black in trouble. 

19 Aa3 £>xc2 

19.. .exd4 20 53xb4 5)xb4 21 jLxb4 
Axb4 22 #xb4 is much too passive 
for Black, who has a weak d-pawn and 
faces Ag2-d5+ and 2el-e7, etc. 

20 £xe7 Wxe7 21 &xc2 £>c5 (D) 

Black has managed to emerge from 

the flurry of exchanges with his posi¬ 
tion very much intact. What has White 
achieved from the complications he 



initiated with his 16th move? Much of 
the queenside, including pawns, has 
been cleared away, leaving White with 
no real target to aim at in his oppo¬ 
nent’s camp. The only potential weak¬ 
ness is the b7-pawn. However, White’s 
pieces are better placed than Black’s 
and there is still an attractive outpost 
on d5 to work at - the bishop can land 
on d5 at any time, and the knight is 
only two moves away. If White can 
find a way to open up the game a little 
for his rooks, then he should be able to 
make things rather uncomfortable for 
Black with a combination of piece ac¬ 
tivity and the use of d5. Therefore in 
the diagram position the most obvious 
attempt to generate an initiative is d3- 
d4, which also has the advantage of re¬ 
moving Black’s most annoying pawn. 
First White must deal with the threat¬ 
ened knight fork on b3. 

22 Wc3 

22 Wb4 VUcl does not help White. 

22..Mc7 

Of course Marin, too, is aware of 
White’s most promising course of ac¬ 
tion, so he quickly removes his queen 
from the e-file, which will soon be 
opened. 
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23 d4 

Going for the immediate occupa¬ 
tion of the d5-square with 23 £sb4?! is 
inconsistent as 23.. J&.e6 24 £k!5 JLxd5 
25 jkxd5+ s£>h8 exchanges before 
White has actually had a chance to do 
something useful with his knight. 

23.. .exd4 24 £lxd4 £d7 25 Se7! 
Again it would be pointless to allow 

Black to simplify further after 25 £)b5 
Jkxb5 26 cxb5 b6, when the knight is 
almost as good as the bishop. 

25.. .Ebe8 26 4M5! 

A neat way of transferring the 
knight to d5. 26 Eael is a natural first 
choice, and works out well after 

26.. .'ifd6? 27 £)f5!, which wins for 
White, or 26...Exe7 27 Exe7 Se8 28 
We3, when Black is still under pres¬ 
sure. However, Black equalizes with 

26.. .t r d8!. 

26.. .Exe7 27 <&xe7+ &h8 28 &d5 
(D) 



One favourable factor usually leads 
to another, and here the breakthrough 
on the e-file led to a menacing rook on 
the seventh rank, which White then let 
go in return for the desired knight out¬ 
post on d5. Not many players feel 


confident on the wrong side of a 
permanently inferior ending, so it is 
understandable that Black does not 
take the opportunity to offer a trade of 
queens now with 28..We5, as 29 
Wxe5 fxe5 creates a new weakness in 
the shape of an isolated e-pawn. To¬ 
gether with the b-pawn and inferior 
pieces, this only makes life more diffi¬ 
cult for Black. It is not uncommon in 
flank openings to see sensible defence 
from Black rewarded with an uncom¬ 
fortable ending. White’s strategy often 
combines a double fianchetto, inviting 
Black to advance and subsequently 
over-extend in the centre, queenside 
expansion and the patient exploitation 
of weaknesses in the enemy camp as 
the game progresses. In this scenario 
we can expect to see, for example, a 
bishop on g2 or b2 benefit from a se¬ 
ries of exchanges. Whether or not these 
small advantages are enough to tip the 
balance in White’s favour is another 
matter, but this game is a good illus¬ 
tration of how Black’s defensive task, 
even in the somewhat simplified dia¬ 
gram position, is not as easy as one 
might expect. Notice, for instance, 
that although Black’s knight looks 
well placed on c5 it is not properly 
supported - unlike its counterpart on 
d5, which is anchored to the spot by 
the c-pawn. Watch how White fully 
utilizes the crucial d5-square until the 
time comes to alter the situation to his 
advantage. 

28...« r d6 29 Wb4 

Pinning the knight and reminding 
Black that his situation is actually 
rather precarious. The pressure on the 
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a3-f8 diagonal is quite awkward, the 
knight requires supervision and the b- 
pawn is lonely too. 

29.. .1.C6 30 Edl! 

White is not yet willing to allow 
any further exchanges because each of 
his pieces is more active than its oppo¬ 
site number. The text-move prevents 

30...jLxd5 due to 31 Exd5, picking up 
Black’s knight. Hence Black’s next. 

30.. .2.8 31 &e3! 

The knight steps aside in order to 
give the bishop a turn on d5.31 h4?! is 
inaccurate since 31.. JLxd5! 32 Exd5 
We7 is only equal. 

31.. .We5 32 ±d5! £ie4 

Permitting White a well-protected 

passed pawn with 32....&xd5 33 cxd5 
is not a good idea when White has a 
versatile knight which can operate on 
both light and dark squares. 

33 Sell 

The harassment continues on the e- 
file. 

33.. .h5 

33.. .f5 supports the knight, which is 
about to be pinned, but after 34 jLxc6 
bxc6 (not 34...Sxc6?? 35 Wf8#) 35 
Wb7 £ki6 36 Wd7 Black is skating on 
very thin ice - the queen defends the 
knight, which defends the rook, which 
in turn defends the weak back rank 
(and the c6-pawn). At least the text- 
move addresses the back-rank prob¬ 
lem. 

34 £>dl f5 

34.. ..6.d5 35 cxd5 leaves both b7 
and e4 hanging. 

35 iLxc6 

As the tension reaches a peak White 
voluntarily relinquishes a stronghold 


in return for a new asset. The d5- 
square has served White well, but 
Schwartzmann hopes that his posi¬ 
tional superiority is ready to take on 
another form now that the black queen 
and knight are tied up and there are 
new targets on the kingside. However, 
perhaps he would have done better to 
maintain the pressure for a few more 
moves, but I imagine both players 
were short of time at this point. 

35.. .bxc6 36 Wb7 Sd8 

36.. .Wc7 37 Wb2 Eb8 38 We2 £rf6 
is a better defence. 

37 mi 

The queen transfer suddenly fo¬ 
cuses our attention on the kingside. 
However, perhaps 37 Wxc6! is more 
promising for White, e.g. 37..Mai 38 
l 4’g2!, when 38...£>f6! 39 Wf3! is best, 
as 38...Sxdl? fails to 39 We8+ *h7 
40Wxh5+<&g841 Bxdl and38...*h7 
invites 39 Web!. 

37.. .5.2 38 Wxh5+ *g8 39 g4!? 

4lf6? 

This helpful retreat is exactly what 
White wants, and the game now sim¬ 
plifies to a rook ending which is very 
poor for the defender. 39...Wd4!? has 
been proposed, hoping for 40 Wxf5? 
Hxdl 41 Wxe4?? Wxe4. Instead play 
should continue 40 gxf5 £lf6! 41 Wf3 
Wxc4 when White is hampered by his 
exposed king. This suggests that the 
consistent 37 Wxc6 was a better try 
than White’s drastic swing to the 
kingside. After 39...<53f6, which could 
have been a time-trouble error, the 
game ended: 

40 Exe5 Sxdl+ 41 <±>g2 £ixh5 42 
gxh5 Sd4 43 c5! f4 44 Se6 Ed5 45 
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Sxc6 Sxh5 46 Sc8+ ^>f7 47 c6 2c5 
48 cl Sc3 49 h4 &g6 50 f3 *h7 51 h5 
Sc5 52 &f2 Sc2+ 53 <£>el Bcl+ 54 
&d2 Bc4 55 *d3 Sc6 56 &e4 Sc4+ 
57 *e5 1-0 

Black plays ...dxc4 

Game 8 

Korchnoi - Ki. Georgiev 
Lugano 1986 

1 £tf3 £>f6 2 c4 e6 3 g3 d5 4 &g2 Ae7 
5 0-0 0-0 6 b3 b6 7 £.b2 £b7 8 e3 c5 

(D) 

Others are dealt with in Game 9, 
Kasparov-Karpov, while 8...dxc4 will 
soon lead us back to the main game. 



9 We2 

The exact order of moves is not crit¬ 
ical here, because the pieces will end 
up on roughly the same posts anyway. 
Maybe the only significant point is 
whether or not Black plans to take on 
c4. If this is his intention, then the cap¬ 
ture should be made before White has 
time to prepare c4xd5, which is why 
some players relieve part of the ten¬ 
sion as early as the 8th move. After 9 


£)c3, White’s other main move. Black 
has: 

a) 9...dxc4 (reckoning that now is 
as good a time as any to capture) 10 
bxc4 £lc6 (10...&bd7 11 We2 PxA 12 
£)xe4 jLxe4 13 d3 ±c6 14 a4 iLf6 15 
Bfbl and a4-a5 is coming, Geller-Po- 
lugaevsky, Hilversum 1973) 11 We2 
Bc8 (Black puts his rook on b8 in the 
main game) 12 Bfdl (D) with the fol¬ 
lowing position: 



Black has a sound pawn-structure 
and easy development, but the lack of 
pawn-breaks rules out any hope of ef¬ 
fective counterplay. Therefore (as it 
should be) it is up to White to inject 
some life into the game, and this can 
be done in two ways: 

1) a timely advance in the centre 
with d2/d3-d4, when the d-pawn can 
prove too much to handle after even 
the smallest inaccuracy from Black; 
and 

2) holding back the d-pawn, usu¬ 
ally on d3, with a view to launching an 
attack on the kingside, helped by a 
bind set up with f2-f4 (clamping down 
on the e5-square) and the eventual ad¬ 
vance of the g-pawn. 
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Both these strategies can quickly 
transform the nature of the struggle 
thanks to Black’s relative passivity, 
and both can be dangerous. 

al) In Dizdar-DraSko, Pula 1990, 
Black was given a demonstration of 
the first approach: 12...2c7 13 5)b5 
2d7 14 d4! cxd4 15 exd4 #a8 16 &h3 
(avoiding any funny business on the 
hl-a8 diagonal and adding weight to a 
timely d4-d5 by pinning the e-pawn) 
16...a6 17 £)c3 2c7 18 d5! &a5 19 
£)e5 exd5 20 £>xd5 £ixd5 21 cxd5 and 
the threat of 4)e5-d7 was a problem. 
a2) with a further split: 

a21) Damljanovid-Yermolinsky, 
Moscow OL 1994 went 13 2acl 2fd8 
14 d4!. Then 14...cxd4? fails to 15 
exd4 ®a5 16 £lb5 Wb8 17 d5, so 
Black played 14...4)a5 15 5)b5 J&.xf3 
16 Axf3 Wb8 17 d5 a6 (17...exd5 18 
cxd5 a6 19 d6 and 17...e5 18 d6 i.xd6 
19 2xd6 2xd6 20 AxeS 2dl+ 21 
Wxdl #xe5 22 £lxa7 are both clearly 
better for White) 18 5)c3. White dom¬ 
inates the d5-square and can cause 
more trouble on the b-file by ganging 
up on the b6-pawn. 

a22) 13 d3 usually indicates that 
White is opting for the second strategy 
of a kingside offensive (unless d3-d4 
becomes appropriate). In Pigusov- 
Armas, Bayamo 1985, Black lost a 
move compared with the main game 
after 13...a6 14 2abl £la7 15 iLal 
2b8, reaching the same position as 
Georgiev but with the rook on f8 instead 
of d8. Consequently 16 d4 is crying 
out to be played, but White rejected it 
in favour of the clamp: 16 a4 £>c6 17 
£>el £sb4 18 f4 2fd8 19 g4 2d7 20 g5 


&e8 21 i.xb7 Wxb7 22 2d2 2bd8 23 
2bdl £sd6 24 £lf3 (D), arriving at the 
following standard position: 



The last 8-10 moves, from both 
players, are typical of this line. Notice 
that White does not abandon his queen- 
side while advancing his pawns on the 
opposite flank. The weak point which 
needs supervision here is the d3-pawn, 
so by over-protecting it White can then 
turn to his kingside offensive with 
confidence. I said earlier that Black has 
a shortage of pawn-breaks, and in fact 
the only one worth trying for is ...b6- 
b5, which could spoil White’s fun by 
undermining his grip on the centre due 
to pressure on the c4-pawn. One of the 
reasons why White puts his rook on the 
b-file after ...d5xc4, b3xc4 is to hinder 
this liberating break, and we also see 
a2-a4, which presents Black with a 
nice outpost for a knight on b4, from 
where the d3-pawn can be attacked. 
This in turn prompts White to drop his 
knight back to el (instead of h4) when 
preparing f2-f4, for on the back rank 
the knight defends d3 until the time 
comes to head to e5, for example. As 
for the light-squared bishops. Black 
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probably does better to exchange them 
when he has the chance, but the other 
bishops enjoy much different roles - 
White’s reigns supreme on the long 
diagonal. In the game Black was 
afraid of the knight landing on e5, 
which would kick a rook off the d-file, 
protect d3, eye the f7-pawn and have 
access to g4, introducing the threat of 
sacrificial checks on f6 and h6. There¬ 
fore Armas played 24...f6, but after 25 
gxf6 gxf6 26 'i’hl White was already 
preparing to build up along the g-file. 
26...£>f5 27 e4 (another useful motif 
in this line - White closes the hl-a8 
diagonal and adds to his armoury f4-f5 
and a possible occupation of the d5- 
square) 27...£)g7 (27...£)d4 28 2gl+ 
^8 29 <5)xd4 and 30 #§4 is danger¬ 
ous for Black) 28 f5! exf5 29 &d5 
(with the d-file and hl-a8 diagonal 
closed White is free to bombard the 
enemy king; the al-h8 diagonal, on the 
other hand, is as clear as day) 29...fxe4 
30 dxe4 <£sxd5 (unfortunately for Black 
the knight was too big) 31 cxd5 2e8 
32 Xtgl (D). 



The position in the previous dia¬ 
gram was balanced, yet only eight 


moves later Black is on the verge of 
defeat. 32...&d8 33 £>h4 *f8 34 tT3 
2f7 35 2dg2 b5 36 £>f5 £>xf5 37 
Wxf5 (threatening 38 2g8+ 39 

»e6#) 37...1 r b6 38 e5 1-0. In view of 
the line 38...fxe5 39 2g8+ 40 

Wxe5+. 

b) 9...£)bd7 10 We2 with a parting 
of ways: 

bl) In Al.Rodriguez-Y.Hemandez, 
Aceimar 1995, Black sorted his major 
pieces out, and after 10...2c8 11 2fdl 
Wc7 12 2acl !tb8 13 d3 2fd8 White 
set out his stall with the new and 
strong 14 £)h4!. Improving on 14 e4. 
White correctly judges that a kingside 
pawn-storm is particularly appropriate 
with Black’s knight on d7 instead of 
c6. This is confirmed by Black’s 17th 
move. 14...dxc4 15 bxc4 Jixgl 16 
53xg2 (the knight is actually OK on 
g2) 16...1^7 17 f4 £lb8 18 g4 2d7 
(D). 



The position bears a strong resem¬ 
blance to ‘a22’ (Pigusov-Armas) at the 
same stage. Indeed many games fol¬ 
low the same course, and g4-g5 is now 
almost automatic. Rodriguez finds an¬ 
other way to make inroads into Black’s 
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camp: 19 f5!? (19 g5 5)e8 20 £3e4 
<2)d6 21 £sf6+!? has been suggested) 

19.. .exf5 (the capture is practically 
forced as 19...e5 surrenders d5 and g4- 
g5 would have come eventually) 20 
gxf5 lle8 21 £)f4 and White homes in 
on d5. 21..JLd6 22 <23cd5 £lxd5 (not 

22.. .Axf4? 23 £>xf6+ gxf6 24 #g4+ 
jLg5 25 JLxf6 h6 26 Axg5 hxg5 27 
Wxg5+ *h7 28 *f2! and White is 
winning, e.g. 28...Sg8 29 'B f h5+ sfcg7 
30 2gl+ *f8 31 Wh6+) 23 £>xd5 
Ae5 24 Axe5 Bxe5 25 Wg4 *h8. 
Now White should have played 26 f6! 
g6 27 d4 2h5 (27...cxd4 28 exd4 fol¬ 
lowed by 2dl-el) 28 dxc5 with a 
menacing position. 

b2) 10...?)e4 goes all-out for a draw 
by simplification. In Dizdar-Naum- 
kin, Voskresensk 1990, White kept a 
slight pull with logical, easy moves: 
11 Sfdl £ixc3 12 &xc3 £f6 13 cxd5 
Axd5 14 d4 cxd4 15 £}xd4 iLxg2 16 
^xg22c8 17 Bad and White will ex¬ 
ert pressure on the centre files (the 
squares c6 and d6 in particular). Not 
wanting to be dominated on the light 
squares, Black removed the knight, 
but this, inevitably, led to an inferior 
ending due to White’s superior minor 
piece. 17...itxd4 18 JLxd4 Wei 19 
Wa6 (I forgot to mention that this is 
another entry point) 19...Bxcl 20 Sxcl 
e5 21 &b2 £>c5 22 Aa3! <S)xa6 23 
Axe7 2e8 24 Ad6 f6 25 b4! Bd8 26 
Bc6 h5 27 *f3 (D). 

Without doing anything special 
White has reached an excellent ending 
in which his bishop dominates the 
lowly knight. White’s rook is more ac¬ 
tive and his king is ready to make its 



presence felt. There followed 27...£lb8 
28 i.xb8 2xb8 29 2c7 a5 30 bxa5 
bxa5 31 2c5 a4 32 2c4 2a8 and White 
had given up one good thing (the 
bishop) in return for another. Defend¬ 
ing symmetrical rook endings with a 
passive rook (and king) is notoriously 
difficult, and Black capitulated on the 
65th move. 

c) 9...£\c6. Again this tends to lead 
to normal channels after 10 d3 or 10 
We2. However, this specific order of 
moves does give White the chance to 
take on d5 immediately, with a slight 
edge regardless of whether Black wants 
a pawn or a piece on d5.10 cxd5: 

cl) 10...exd5 Ild4 2e8(ll...l r d7 
12 Bel 2ac8 13 4be5 We6 14 £)e2 
2fd8 15 £>f4 Wd6 16 Bel and White 
had a wonderful position in Cosmo- 
Miles, Bad Lauterberg 1977) 12 Bel 
Sc8 13 JLh3 Bb8 14 Bel cxd4 15 
exd4 with a pull, Botvinnik-Petrosian, 
USSR 1964. 

c2) 10...£sxd5 11 £ixd5 Wxd5 (al¬ 
ternatively ll...exd5 12 d4 and then 

12...Be8 13 dxc5 bxc5 14 Wd2 Wb6 
15 Bfdl Bad8 16 Bad &c8 17 »c3, 
Damljanovic-Anand, Reggio Emilia 
1988/9, or 12...£a6 13 Bel Bc8 14 
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£)e5 £lxe5 15 dxe5 Ab7 16 Be2, Bot- 
vinnik-Dzindzichashvili, USSR 1967, 
with the better game for White in both 
cases) 12 d4 (D). 



Black is skating on thin ice. If he 
deals safely with the threat of a dis¬ 
covered attack on the queen he still 
faces an uncomfortable game. Here 
are three possibilities: 

c21) Nogueiras-Arencibia, Cuban 
Ch 1991 went 12...£>b4 13 £)h4 #d7 
14 dxc5 #xdl 15 Sfxdl i.xg2 16 
< & > xg2 Jixc5 17 a3 d5 and now Nogue- 
iras gives 18 b4! Jk.e7 19 £)f5! with a 
clear advantage. 

c22) 12...fifd8 13 £\e5 #d6 14 
#h5! g6 15 #f3 5)xe5 16 #xb7 &d3 
17 dxc5 £>xc5 18 #xa8 Bxa8 19 
&xa8 #d2 20 £d4, A.N.Panchenko- 
Lengyel, Sochi 1981. The rooks and 
bishops are too powerful. 

c23) Best is 12...Sad8 13 £\e5 Wd6 
14 dxc5 Wxc5 15 <S)d7 (D). 

We are following the game K.Ras- 
mussen-Inkiov, Plovdiv 1986. 15...#f5 
(15...#g5 16 h4 #66 17 Bel £>a5 18 
£>xf8 Bxdl 19 Sfxdl £xf8 20 Sd8 
gives White more than enough for the 
queen) 16 e4 #g5 17 h4 #h6 18 ^.cl 



g5 19 hxg5 #g7 20 £if6+ £xf6 21 
gxf6 #g6! when 22 #e2 4id4 23 
#d3! retains White’s advantage. 

d) 9...d4?! 10 exd4 cxd4 11 £\b5 
d3 12 £ie5! iLxg2 13 <4>xg2 followed 
by #dl-f3. 

9...£)c6 10 Bdl #c7 
Keep your eyes peeled for transpo¬ 
sitions to other examples featured in 
this main game. 

11 £)c3 dxc4 

Black’s last opportunity to take on 
c4. The major alternative is 1 l...Bad8 
after which White should play 12 
cxd5, when the nature of the game de¬ 
pends on how Black recaptures: 

a) Strong players dislike 12...exd5 
because after 13 d4 White can focus 
his attention on the d5-pawn and cre¬ 
ate a second target by giving Black 
hanging pawns in the centre with a 
timely d4xc5. In the game Enigl-Mayr, 
Austrian Cht 1991, Black struck first 
with 13...cxd4, when 14 4)b5 #b8 15 
$)fxd4 left him with nothing to com¬ 
pensate for the isolated d-pawn and 
White’s control of d4. In fact Black 
did not have to defend his weakness 
for hours because after 15...£)xd4 16 
£>xd4 <5)e4? 17 £rf5! he resigned (e.g. 
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17.. .1.f6 18 Axe4 dxe4 19 Axf6 gxf6 
20 #§4+, etc.)- Instead of 13...cxd4 
Black must be consistent, for example 

13.. .Hfe8 14 Had Wb8 15 dxc5 bxc5. 
In Anikaev-Lputian, USSR 1979, 
Black chose to give up a pawn rather 
than remain passive: 16 £)a4 c4 17 
4)el d4!? 18#xc4 dxe3 19 fxe3 Hxdl 
20 Hxdl h5 21 #b5! a6 22 Wg5 and 
White stood better. Allowing White to 
hit c5 and d5 is objectively best, but 
such a strategy is not much fun. 

b) Refusing to be saddled with a 
pawn on d5 results in a surprisingly in¬ 
tricate symmetrical position which of¬ 
fers White excellent winning chances. 

12.. .£>xd5 13 £>xd5 Hxd5 14 d4 cxd4 
15 £>xd4 £)xd4 16 Axd4 (D). 



This position has been seen many 
times at all levels of play. Once the 
light-squared bishops are exchanged 
White will be left with a superior mi¬ 
nor piece on the other long diagonal, 
which proves effective when teamed 
up with the queen to hit g7. Ideally 
White wants to combine these threats 
to the king, creating weaknesses in 
Black’s pawn-formation, with a tran¬ 
sition to an ending which is difficult 


for Black to hold in view of the added 
factor of the potentially vulnerable 
queenside pawns. As the following 
examples show, the defensive task is 
deceptively problematic. 

bl) None other than Anatoly Kar¬ 
pov was a victim of this variation. In 
his game against Vaganian (a flank 
openings specialist) in the 1971 USSR 
Championship he retreated the rook to 
an awkward square and had to resign 
less than a dozen moves later! 16...Hd6 
17 Sdcl! Wdl 18 Ae5 2d5 (18...Hd2 
is met by 19 #g4 followed by Hcl-c7) 

19 Hc7 (19 Axd5? #xd5) 19...#d8 

20 Hxb7 Hxe5 21 Sdl #e8 22 Hxa7, 
etc. 

b2) 16...Hd7 makes more sense, 
defending along the second rank and 
preparing to bring the other rook to the 
d-file. Sprotte-Lange, Germany 1988 
continued 17 Had #b8 18#g4. This 
is a key move in these positions, forc¬ 
ing a significant concession. With the 
al -h8 diagonal completely clear Black 
will now have to keep a careful watch 
over his kingside as well as guard the 
queenside (after ...g7-g6 White can 
put his queen on d4 or e5, for example, 
without fearing ,.JLe7-f6). 18...g6 19 
Ab2 2fd8 20 Hxd7 Hxd7 21 &xb7 
#xb7 22 #14! (another key move 
White threatens #f4-e5) 22...2d6 23 
h4! (and here is another one!) 23...Wd7 
(23...h5? 24 #h6) 24 &d4 and White 
had all the play. 

b3) 16...2dd8 17 Had #b8 18 
Axb7 #xb7 19 #g4 g6 20 Ab2 #b8 

21 #c4, Sunye Neto-Schopf, Bun- 
desliga 1987. Having introduced new 
possibilities on the al-h8 diagonal 
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White can now look threatening on the 
queenside. 21...Bxdl+ (21...Sc8 22 
Wd4 f6 23 #d7) 22 Bxdl Bd8 23 Bel 
Wd6 24 Wc7 (Black is hampered by 
his weak back rank) 24...a5 (24... 1 B f d7 
25 ^7 Bxd7 26 Bc8+ Bd8 {or 

26...£.d8 27 £f6} 27 Sc7) 25 jtd4 
#xc7 (25...fib8 26 ±e5) 26 Bxc7. 

12 bxc4 a6 

Preventing £3c3-b5 and introduc¬ 
ing ...b6-b5 as a possibility. Hence 
White’s next move. 

13 Babl Sab8 (D) 



So far the game has followed the 
standard route, the last few moves re¬ 
volving around the struggle to control 
the b5-square. 

14 £.al 

There is nothing wrong with mak¬ 
ing sure (and I like these cheeky 
bishop moves). Now White has an¬ 
other piece trained on b5. 14 d3 £)a5 
transposes to the game Pigusov-Cvet- 
kovid, Aosta 1989, a game which saw 
White use his king to help with the at¬ 
tack: 15 ial £id7 16 h3! iLc6 (if 
Black is going to take on g2 then he 
should play 16...Bfd8 immediately) 
17 £)h2 &xg2 18 &xg2 Bfd8 19 a4 


£>c6 20 f4 £lf6 21 g4 fcb4 22 g5 &e8 
23 &g4 £)d6 24 h4 £tf5 25 *h3 (D) 
and White must have been really en¬ 
joying himself, though the situation is 
unclear. 



Black was not to be outdone, and 
he decided to move his king to a 
strange square, too, with 25...'4’f8?!, 
after which the temperature began to 
rise: 26 £>e4 Wc6 27 5)e5 We8 (not 

27.. .1 r xa4? 28 #1*5) 28 4)g3?! (why 
remove such a great piece?) 28...£>xg3 
29 l 4’xg3 f6! (now both kings become 
exposed) 30 £lg4 Wg6 31 h5!? *xh5 
32 Bhl Vg6 33 gxf6 £xf6 34 £xf6 
gxf6 35 Bh6 Wg7 (35...'txd3 36 
Wxd3 Bxd3 37 Bxh7) 36 Bxf6+ *e7 
37 Bh6 (37 Bhl Bxd3 38 Bfh6 Bh8) 

37.. .Bxd3! 38 Bxb4 Bg8!. Neither 
player is giving way. After starting so 
aggressively White comes under at¬ 
tack, which is always a danger when 
advancing the pawns in front of the 
castled king. Perhaps it serves him 
right for the illogical 28th move. The 
game ended in style: 39 Bxb6 (39 Bh4 
Wc3\\ 39 Bbl leads to a poor ending 
after 39...Bxe3+! 40 #xe3 1 i f xg4+ 41 
*f2 Wg2+ 42 *el Wgl+) 39...Sxe3+ 
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40 #xe3 *xg4+ 41 *f2 *gl+ 42 
&e2 2g2+ 43 &d3 *fl+ and now 44 
&e4 *xc4+ 45 <£>f3 (45 *e5?? Wd5#) 

45.. .Wd5+! 46 *e4 2f2+ 47 <£>xf2 
Wxe4 48 2xh7+ ^6 favours Black, 
so 44 *c3 *31+ 45 *d3 *fl+ was a 
peaceful finish to an instructive battle. 
I must say that I am impressed with 
the strategy of setting up the pawn- 
centre with c4-d3-e3-f4 in preparation 
for the kingside pawn-storm. White’s 
pieces seem to adapt quite naturally to 
their individual tasks. 

14...2fd8 

In the game Kirov-Stangl, Dort¬ 
mund 1988, Black took his eye off 
d5, prompting his opponent to march 
his d-pawn down the board. After 

14.. .£kl7 15 d4 cxd4 16 exd4 &a5 17 
d5!? e5 18 d6!? £xd6 19 *d3 White 
has ‘enough compensation’ according 
to ECO, although it seems to me that 
Black’s casual 14th move subjects him 
to too many threats in practice. Stangl 
fell apart: 19...£*xc4 20 £)g5!. Now 
both 20...£lf6 21 £xb7 2xb7 22 <SM5 
and 20...g6 21 &xb7 2xb7 22 & ge4 
±a3 (22...i:c5 23 *xd7 Wxd7 24 
£>f6+ *g7 25 £>xd7) 23 *xd7 *xd7 
24 Hxd7 2xd7 25 £>f6+ <4>g7 26 &xd7 
lose something. This leaves Stangl’s 

20.. .e4 21 £lcxe4 ^.xe4 (or 21...£Me5 
22 £rf6+) 22 *xe4 g6 23 *h4 h5 24 
£\e4 2fe8 (24...ie5 25 2xd7 *xd7 
26 iLxe5) 25 £)xd6 £ixd6 26 2bc 1 1 -0 
(26...£lc5 27 *f6 - that old queen and 
bishop combo again). Of course Black 
should survive a while longer than 26 
moves, but allowing White a free hand 
in the centre must be wrong. 

15 d3 


15 d4?! would be a mistake while 
Black has a knight on c6, as the reply 

15.. .cxd4 16 exd4 £la5 embarrasses 
the c-pawn. There is a thin line be¬ 
tween weak hanging pawns on c4 and 
d4 and a dynamic duo ready to power 
through with d4-d5. White needs to 
get his timing right. 

15...£>a7 

The struggle for the b5-square con¬ 
tinues. However, the most accurate is 

15.. .^.a8 (two can play at this game) 
when Zaichik-Tiviakov, Moscow OL 
1994 produced a position with chances 
for both sides: 16 £)el £)e8 17 f4 £)d6 
18 a4 53b4 19 JLxa8 2xa8 20 e4 £le8 
21 2d2 *c6!? with ...£>e8-c7 to fol¬ 
low. 

The text-move used to be met by 16 
a4, but White has the more ambitious... 

16 d4 cxd4 17 exd4 (D) 



Does White have a pair of weak 
pawns or a mighty battering ram? Well, 
Korchnoi always does his utmost to 
give his opponent a hard time by pos¬ 
ing him one challenge after another, 
and this game is no exception. 

Black’s 15th move temporarily ne¬ 
glected the centre so - as the average 
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Russian junior would tell us - this 
must be the very sector of the board on 
which White should focus his attention. 

17.. .b5 

A thematic reply, seeking to under¬ 
mine White’s influence over the cru¬ 
cial d5-square. In answer to 17...Bbc8 
White has 18 #82 with a clear advan¬ 
tage. I knew 14 ilal would soon prove 
useful. 

18 d5! 

White has to be on the lookout for 
the d4-d5 thrust in this line, for it is al¬ 
ways in the air after d2/d3-d4. In fact it 
is really the whole point of pushing the 
d-pawn in the first place. White is not 
too concerned about the fate of the c- 
pawn as long he can achieve the key 
advance into Black’s half of the board. 
This often involves the sacrifice of a 
pawn (usually c4 and d5 are traded in 
for the e6-pawn) in return for several 
open lines - namely the three centre 
files, the al-h8 diagonal and (to a 
lesser extent) the hl-a8 diagonal. 

18.. .exd5 

After 18...#xc4 19 #xc4 bxc4 20 
dxe6 Black’s queenside still comes 
under deadly fire, e.g. 20...Bxdl+ 21 
£>xdl fxe6 22 £>g5 £ib5 23 a4 &d6 24 
.£Le5. This variation is yet another rea¬ 
son to put the bishop on al, just in case 
something does happen on the b-file. 
Being aware of the well-hidden quali¬ 
ties of certain moves in the opening 
can be a great help as the middlegame 
approaches. Strong players’ opening 
preparation consists of just such an ap¬ 
preciation, thus facilitating the formu¬ 
lation of plans. 

19 cxd5 <&xd5 20 £ixd5 Sxd5 


20...jLxd5 21 Ae5 £xf3 22 £xc7 
.£Lxe2 (22...Bxdl+ 23 #xdl £xdl 24 
i.xb8) 23 Bxd8+ Bxd8 24 £xd8 
£xd8 25Bel. 

21 Bel (D) 



For the invested pawn White has a 
number of compensations. First there 
is the pressure on the e-file, to which 
Black must pay special attention due 
to the vulnerability of his back rank. 
Indeed the king could do with having a 
little more company, but most of the 
black pieces are huddled over on the 
queenside. White’s al-bishop has the 
g7-pawn in its sights and threatens to 
land on e5 at some point soon, skewer¬ 
ing the queen and rook. Meanwhile 
the g2-bishop already has a target in 
the form of the exposed rook on d5. 
Basically, it is enough to establish that 
White has enough for the pawn, for we 
cannot be expected to find all the at¬ 
tacking possibilities just like that. 
Good positions tend to play them¬ 
selves to some extent, so all White has 
to do is make sure that he maintains 
the initiative with a series of aggres¬ 
sive moves. Let Black worry about the 
threats. 
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21.JU8 

The ‘safe’ 21...Bd7 runs into 22 
Ae5 i.d6 23 Axd6 *xd6 (23...IIxd6 
24 We8+) 24 Bbdl and Black loses 
material in view of the need to defend 
against the back-rank mate threat, e.g. 

24...£d5 25 Sxd5 WxdS 26 We8+. 

22 Jke5 JiLd6 23 £xd6!? 

This was a new move at the time! 
Yes - this position had been seen be¬ 
fore. The original game, A.Sokolov- 
Li Zunian, Biel IZ1985, was also very 
interesting. Sokolov played 23 Bbcl, 
which packs quite a punch, as the fol¬ 
lowing line demonstrates: 23...Wdl 24 
±xd6 Wxd6 25 Bc7! g6 (25...'txc7? 
26 We8+) 26 Wei #xe7 27 Eexe7 
Bdl+ 28 &el £.xg2 29 *xg2 £lc8 30 
Be8+ ‘ifc’g7 31 £if3. Maybe Black saw 
this since he blocked with his knight 
instead, but after 23...&c6 24 J&.al! 
«U7 25 £lh4 Bg5 26 Bcdl #c7 27 
Wd.2 £e7 28 #d7 «xd7 29 Bxd7 he 
should have played 29...^.f8, when 30 
jLd5 <SM8 31 iLe5 is still very good for 
White. Unfortunately for Black the 
continuation 29...Ab4? 30 Bedl £\a5 
31 .4x3! (here it is again!) highlighted 
his back-rank problem, the game end¬ 
ing 31...^.xg2 32 JLxb4 (the knight, 
bishop and king cannot all be defended 
in one move). 

Korchnoi’s choice is no less com¬ 
plicated, despite the exchange of bish¬ 
ops. 

23.. .Wxd6 24 £>h4! 

The point. The rook and - indi¬ 
rectly - the bishop are under fire and 
there is still the matter of 'B , e2-e8+ to 
keep in mind. 

24.. .g51? 


Active defence. 24...Bd2 loses ma¬ 
terial to 25 *68+ 1T8 (25...Bxe8 26 
Bxe8+ Wf8 27 Bxf8+ *xf8 28 J.xb7) 
26 #e3, while 24...g6 25 ±xd5 WxdS 
26 f3 £ic6 27 Bbdl &d4 28 We5 fa¬ 
vours White according to Georgiev. 

25 Bbdl! 

Not 25 JLxd5? ItxdS which is win¬ 
ning for Black. 25 1 i f g4 Wd7 lets 
Black off the hook. 

25.. .Bxdl 26 Bxdl We6 27 Wd2?! 

Even the world’s strongest players 

have problems with a change of tempo 
in a complex game, and with the text- 
move White endeavours to give his 
opponent no respite, no doubt fuelled 
by the urge to punish the daring 24...g5. 
However, Black can now assume the 
role of aggressor and force a problem¬ 
like draw, and White’s only move to 
preserve his advantage is, surpris¬ 
ingly, 27 Vxeb!. Often the surest path 
to victory in such a game is to be found 
not in continuing with the creation of 
multiple threats but with simplifica¬ 
tion, and this situation is typical. Geor¬ 
giev gives 27...fxe6 28 &f3 iLxf3 29 
£xf3 b4 30 Bd6 £>b5 31 Bxa6 £td4 
32 JLe4 with a clear advantage thanks 
to the weaknesses on e6, g5 and h7. 
This would have been a nice, tidy fin¬ 
ish to Korchnoi’s energetic opening 
play. 

27.. .1T6? 

A case of the defender ‘believing’ 
his illustrious opponent. Black could 
have accepted the challenge: 27...gxh4! 
28 Wg5+ Wg6 29 Bd8+ (or 29 #f4 
£c6 30 £xc6 !Txc6 31 Wxb8+ *g7 
32 #65+ f6 33 ffe7+ *g6 34 f3 Wxf3 
35 #e8+ *h6 36 1T8+ 4?g6 37 
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#g8+, etc.) 29...fixd8 30 #x d8+ *g7 
31 Axb7 h3!! 32 l r d4+ <4?g8 33 Ae4 
We6 (threatening ...£la7-c6) and White 
has nothing better than 34 #d8+ sfcg7 
35 #g5+. 

28 jbcb7 £Lxb7 29 #d5! 

Paving the way for the knight to 
jump into the hole on f5. 

29.. .2.8 30 £sf5 £>c6 31 We4 

31 #xc6?! #xf5 32 #xa6 is only 
equal. 

31,Jte6 32#g4*h8 

Absolutely not 32...f6 33 £)h6+. 

33 &d6 

33.. .#el+ 34 *g2 fte5 35 #xg5 
#64+ 36 ^3 and White wins. 

34 #e4 #e8 35 f4 

Georgiev suggests 35 #d4,35 &xa6 
and 35 $g2, as Korchnoi’s choice 
should have produced such an enter¬ 
taining finale. 

35.. .gxf4? 

This move loses, though I’m sure 
Black must have been preparing him¬ 
self for a great comeback around here. 
Similar but different is 35...£)g4!, 
when the sequence 36 #d4+ f6 37 
fxg5 (37 2xf6? #el+ 38 *g2 #e2+ 
39 *h3 4H2+) 37...#el+ 38 £g2 
#e2+ 39 *h3 £tf2+ 40 *h4 #e4+ 41 
#xe4 £)xe4 42 2xa6 fxg5+ 43 4>h5 
leads to an ending which continues to 
be rather uncomfortable for Black. 
However, at least there are reasonable 
chances to hold for the draw, whereas 
the text-move (which also features a 
king-march) heralds the end of the 
game. 

36 gxf4 £ig4 37 #d4+ f6 38 2xf6 
#el+ 39 *g2 #e2+ 40 *g3 

Here we go... 


40.. .#xh2+ 41 *xg4 #g2+ 

41.. .#e2+ 42 *g3 #el+ 43 *g2 
#e2+ 44 Wf2 2g8+ 45 £>g3. 

42 £>g3 h5+ 43 *g5! #xg3+ 44 
*h6! (D) 



1-0 

Is the diagram merely a coinci¬ 
dence or do we have another final po¬ 
sition in which White’s Riti queen 
plays a decisive role on the long dark- 
square diagonal. I think we should be 
told. 

Other treatments 

Game 9 

Kasparov - Karpov 

Seville Wch (24) 1987 

Kasparov’s choice of opening is 
significant - he needed to win this 
game to keep his crown! 

1 c4 e6 2 £>f3 S)f6 3 g3 d5 4 b3 
i.e7 5 £.g2 0-0 6 0-0 b6 

In this line Black brings out his 
pieces before committing himself in 
the centre. / 

7 j&.b2 jkb7 8 e3 (D) 

8,..£>bd7 
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For 8...c5 with a future c4xd5 or 
...d5xc4 see Game 8, Korchnoi-Geor- 
giev. Others: 

a) 8...£>a6?!. Most juniors know 
that knights on the rim tend to be dim, 
but this idea is actually not uncommon 
in related positions (usually after 
White has landed a pawn on d4). From 
a6 the knight can come to b4, cS or (af¬ 
ter ...c7-c6/c5) even c7, depending on 
how White continues. Unfortunately 
for Black this plan is not quite good 
enough in this specific situation, and 
White has two good replies: 

al) 9 Wc2\2 is a useful waiting 
move. The restrained centre allows 
White to hold back the d-pawn. An at¬ 
tempt to justify Black’s 8th move is 
9...dxc4 (FtaCnik gives 9...&c5 10 
5le5) 10 bxc4 4tlc5 11 d4 4la4 but 12 
Ml does indeed leave the knight 
looking a little bit dim on a4. 

a2) 9 £>e5 is a logical reaction to 
Black’s queenside posting is action in 
the centre. The pinned d-pawn is not a 
great problem for Black but it does 
restrict him slightly by ruling out 
...d5xc4 for the time being. The e5- 
knight may prove to be a very influen¬ 
tial piece which can now be offered 


further protection with f2-f4. Black 
would like to evict the enemy knight 
immediately with 9...£>d7, but then 10 
£lxd7 Wxdl 11 Wg4 embarrasses him 
on the other long diagonal after the 
ugly U...g6, as ll...f612M3 M813 
cxd5 is decisive in view of 13...'ifxd5 
14 JLg2, etc. 

a21) ECO mentions the game V.Kt>- 
vaCevifi-Kurajica, Yugoslavia 1979, 
which saw the passive 9...c6. White, 
free from the prospect of any early 
counterplay from his opponent, took 
the opportunity to establish a mighty 
wall of pawns in the middle of the 
board: 10 a3 £ie8 11 d4 £yf6 (the move 
which Black was obviously waiting 
for, but the wasted time should be 
enough for White to get a bit extra out 
of the position) 12 b4 Qcl 13 &d2 
&d7 14 &xd7 «xd7 15 e4 a5 16 «1 j 3 
and accurate play is required from 
Black if he is going to limit White to a 
slight advantage. 

a22) 9...c5 is less compromising, 
but Ftadnik has demonstrated a way to 
make the white knight on e5 a mon¬ 
ster, while shutting the a6-knight out 
of the game - in the following play we 
see it come, via b4, to c6 without do¬ 
ing anything useful along the way! 10 
£>c3 £yb4 (10... 1 i r c7 11 &b5 Wb8 12 
f4! £>c7 13 £lc3! and the knight is 
equally passive on cl) 11 He2 Sc8 12 
flfdl »c7 (after 12...4ic6 13 d4 Black 
is simply two important moves down 
on normal lines) 13 f4! 2cd8?! (play¬ 
ing 13...2fd8 makes more sense, but 
13...£>c6 14 £>b5 *b8 15 g4! a6 16 
g5! is very good for White) 14 JXacl 
(D). 
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Black has achieved less than noth¬ 
ing from his knight sortie. With sensi¬ 
ble development combined with the 
key knight outpost on e5 White exerts 
considerable pressure on the centre. 
By maintaining pawns on c4 and f4 
White permanently monitors two cru¬ 
cial squares - d5 and e5 - while his 
well-restrained pawns on d2 and e3 are 
free to enter the main arena when the 
time is right. It is also important to see 
where the queens find themselves in 
this variation. Finding an effective post 
for the black queen is not simple as 
White usually brings rooks to both the 
c- and d-files, thus introducing the 
possibility of an irritating discovered 
attack on the queen after inevitable 
pawn and piece exchanges in the cen¬ 
tre. This is why we often see strong 
players investing a tempo with, for ex¬ 
ample, ... 1 H r d8-c7-b8, for on b8 the 
queen is at least safe from the unwel¬ 
come attention of a white rook during 
the opening and early middlegame 
stages. As for the white queen, e2 is 
perfect. From this pretty central square 
the queen supports c4, dl, d2, d3, e3, 
g2 and even has access to g4 or h5 
should the opportunity present itself. 


a221) It is already too risky to re¬ 
turn the wayward knight to the fold 
with the natural 14...&C6 in view of 15 
d4, e.g. 15...dxc4 16 &b5! Wc8 17 
£)xc6 iLxc6 18 $}xa7, etc. 

a222) White also has to take into 
account 14...d4, and the best way to 
meet this menacing thrust is 15 £lb5 
Wb8 16 a3 £la6 (after 16...a6 17 axb4 
axb5 18 cxb5 White rules the c6- 
square) 17 exd4 cxd4 18 b4!, with an 
undisputed advantage. 

a223) 14...a6 seems reasonable 
now we know that £\c3-b5 can be so 
annoying. After 15 d4, one of the rea¬ 
sons why Black is worse is the b4- 
knight. 

a2231) Ironically, although Black 
would like to try to cut his losses by re¬ 
treating it to c6, White could then put 
the extra moves to good use and break 
open the centre, e.g. 15...£lc6 16 dxc5 
bxc5 (16....&xc5 17 £>a4! is excellent 
for White thanks to the powerful rook 
on the c-file, which is also why White 
is winning after 16...£ixe5 17 fxe5 
£ld7 18 c6! &xc6 19 cxd5 exd5 20 
&xd5, etc.) 17 £ixc6 Wxc6 18 &a4, 
when the queen is not the ideal piece 
to use to defend the weak spots on c5 
and d5. 

a2232) Instead in FtaCnik-Wed- 
berg, Haninge 1989, Black contested 
the hl-a8 diagonal with 15...dxc4 16 
bxc4 cxd4 (again 16...£ic6 runs into 
trouble: 17 d5! and now 17...exd5 18 
£lxd5 £>xd5 19 cxd5 with a dangerous 
d-pawn, or 17...£\xe5 18 fxe5 Wxe5 
19 d6 and here the d-pawn is truly 
deadly) 17 exd4 &xg2 (17...£>c6 looks 
reasonable after 18 d5 jLc5+ 19 'A'hl 
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5M4 20 »fl £)f5!, finally giving the 
queen’s knight a function, but 18 &a4! 
£lxe5 19 fxe5 5M7 20 d5 is awful for 
Black) 18 #xg2. Then after 18...Hc8 
19 a3 5)c6 things were almost back to 
normal for Black, until White pounced 
with 20£ld5! (D). 



As I mentioned earlier, an apprecia¬ 
tion of the dangers of Black’s queen 
residing on the same file as a white 
rook is important in this variation. 
Moreover, on c7 the queen can be par¬ 
ticularly exposed because a knight ar¬ 
riving on d5 cannot be ignored. Notice 
the other queen on g2 is an able substi¬ 
tute for the light-squared bishop. In 
fact the diagram position is a wonder¬ 
ful illustration of where the white 
pieces need to be, with the thematic 
<S)c3-d5 coming - almost expectedly - 
as a direct consequence of White’s set¬ 
up. The game itself is a good example 
of how to deal with planless play. In 
this case White almost ignored the 
trendy ...£ia6-b4, simply focusing his 
attention on the centre squares. Any¬ 
way, in case you need to be shown the 
fruits of White’s labour, the game 
went 20...exd5 (20...Wd6 21 £ixb6) 


21 cxd5 Wd6 22 dxc6 £>d5 (22...Hfd8 
23 d5! £)xd5 24 c7! and Black is being 
taken apart on the c- and d-files) 23 
Sel and now best is 23..JLf6! 24 tff3 
Sfd8 25 ZLc2 though he is still strug¬ 
gling to stay in the game. FtaCnik’s 
treatment of the variation deserves 
careful study. 

b) 8...4k6 grants White a comfort¬ 
able edge but is not so bad. After 9 
cxd5 &xd5 10 d4 a5 11 a3 White can 
look forward to using his potentially 
mobile centre pawns, Dorfman-I.Zai- 
tsev, Erevan 1982. 

c) 8...a5 is (like 8...£)a6?!) a nor¬ 
mal reaction in such positions, but 
again White’s restrained centre af¬ 
fords him more flexibility than is nor¬ 
mally possible, resulting in problems 
for Black due to the new weaknesses 
created on the queenside. 9 5)c3 (rul¬ 
ing out ...a5-a4) 9...&e4 (preparing to 
post the bishop on f6) 105ia4!. We are 
following the impressive game Gulko- 
Olafsson, Reykjavik 1996. Gulko’s 
odd-looking move is much more ef¬ 
fective than it first appears, and it ex¬ 
ploits ...a7-a5 to the full. White eyes 
the b6-pawn (and the c5-square) in an¬ 
ticipation of ...c7-c6/c5, which Black 
may find himself playing if the pres¬ 
sure on c7 becomes too much after 
c4xd5. Meanwhile White avoids the 
pin on the long diagonal. This attractive 
strategy would not have been available 
to White had Black not voluntarily 
weakened his queenside! 10.. JLf6 11 
£xf6 £>xf6 (after ll...Vxf6?l 12 d3, 
12...£)d6 13 c5! highlights the struc¬ 
tural downside to the advance of the a- 
pawn, while 12...4)c3 13 £>xc3 Wxc3 
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14 Bel places the c7-pawn in White’s 
sights) 12 2c 1 £lbd7 13 d4 c6 
(13...2c8 14 c5!? b5 15 c6 bxa4 16 
cxb7 2b8 17 bxa4 2xb7 18 2c6!? se¬ 
verely restricts Black) 14 2el and 
now the recommended improvement 
for Black is 14..2b8, with the idea of 
dropping the bishop back to a8 at 
some point in order to have some kind 
of influence on the queenside. The 
fact that this is Black’s best suggests 
that 8...a5 causes Black considerable 
inconvenience at best. In fact in the 
game the more natural 14...#67 ne¬ 
glected the b6-pawn and abandoned 
the c7-square, forcing Black to reply 
to 15 cxd5 with 15...exd5 (15...cxd5 
16 2c7, etc.) when 16 jLh3 c5 17 
£ie5! (D) led to the following tense 
position: 



If only Black could put his pawn 
back on a7! Then he would only have 
to worry about the c5-pawn. The game 
now became very tactical, with Black 
generating a dangerous initiative for a 
pawn. The manner in which White 
keeps his cool and manages to emerge 
from the immense complications with 
a solid extra pawn in an ending is 


textbook stuff for the Rdti player: 

17.. .6xe5 18 dxe5 #xe5 19 £>xb6 
2ad8 20 2xc5 £>e4 21 2c2 (not 21 
2xa5? #f6, hitting b6 and £2, e.g. 22 
£>d7 #xf2+ 23 &hl d4 and Black 
wins) 21...d4 22 exd4 (again White 
needs to be very, very careful: 22 <5M7 
#d5 23 £>xf8 £>xf2!) 22...2xd4 23 
#e2 #f6 (the tempting 23...£)g5 fails 
to 24 #xe5 £if3+ 25 *fl, while 

23.. .2e8 backfires after 24 J&.g2, when 
Black is tied up by the pins on the 
knight) 24 £ki7 #h6 (D). 



The nature of the struggle has un¬ 
dergone a dramatic change since the 
previous diagram yet, remarkably, only 
seven moves have been played! Black 
has certainly come out fighting, and 
precise calculation is required from 
White. One wacky line is 25 £lxf8? 
#xh3 26 2c7 2d2 27 #f3 (27 #fl? 
£>g5 28 #xh3 £>xh3+ 29 *f 1 2xf2#) 

27...2xf2! 28 #xf2 &xf2 29 Hxb7 
<bg4 30 He2 ^xh2 31 JXe8!? #xg3+ 
32 *hl #f3+ and White will never 
get the time to pick up his knight and 
announce mate. 

You will be relieved to know that 
Gulko’s simple 25 $Lg2 was enough to 
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keep him in control, bringing a wel¬ 
come end to all the excitement and vir¬ 
tually forcing Black into a difficult 
ending following 25...Sxd7 26 Axe4 
fie7 27 £.xh7+! Wxh7 28 Wxe7 #xc2 
29 Wxb7 #xa2 30 Wb5. White skil¬ 
fully converted his advantage into vic¬ 
tory (on the 79th move). It would be 
wrong to believe that this game was 
unusually complex for such a 
positionally based opening. In fact in 
many respects it is typical of what can 
happen - Black reacts to a patient 
opening a little too aggressively (8...a5), 
leaving White with a considerable po¬ 
sitional edge, but this does not mean 
that Black is without counterplay, and 
indeed active defence is often the best 
policy. It is at this point, when the 
tempo suddenly quickens, that White 
should not be intimidated. The re¬ 
strained pawn-configuration is de¬ 
signed to provide White’s position 
with a secure foundation in these lines, 
so we should be able to hang on to our 
advantage if challenged. 

We return now to the position after 

8...£>bd7 (D): 



Inviting Black’s next, as Kasparov 
has a new idea in mind. Also possible 
is 9 1 'c2, which transposes to posi¬ 
tions discussed in Game 8, Korchnoi- 
Georgiev, as would 9...c5 here. 

9...£>e4 

Black hopes to relieve some of the 
pressure with an exchange of knights, 
but Kasparov cannot afford to allow 
his opponent such comfortable simpli¬ 
fication. 

10 &e2!? 

At the time this was a new move, 
designed to maintain the tension in the 
centre. As we will see, Black can still 
practically force the removal of a pair 
of minor pieces, but only on White’s 
terms. Before this game three other 
moves had been played: 

a) 10 #c2 makes no attempt for an 
advantage. Geller-Keres, USSR 1968 
saw Black easily achieve equality after 

10.. .£)xc3 11 £.xc3 dxc4 12 bxc4 
£ic5! 13 d4 JLe4 14 Wdl £id7 15Wa4 
c6 16 Sfdl «fc7. 

b) 10 We2 is preferable, placing 
the queen on the best square available. 

10.. .c5 transposes to Dizdar-Kramnik, 
Voskresensk 1990, which was a little 
better for White after 11 Sfdl £lxc3 
12 i.xc3 i.f6 13 cxd5 £.xd5 14 d4 
cxd4 15 £)xd4 iLxg2 16 , £ > xg2 Hc8 17 
Bad. 

c) The other main move is 10 
cxd5!?, when play usually develops as 
follows: 10...5)xc3 11 iLxc3 jLxd5 12 
1fe2 c5 (Black held back the c-pawn 
in Geller-Kholmov, Moscow 1969, 
but 12...£rf6 13 Sfdl Wc8 14 Bad a5 
15 d3, intending e3-e4 followed by 
£}f3-e5, gave White a firm grip on the 


9&c3 
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centre). Ljubojevid-Beliavsky, Lin¬ 
ares 1992 continued 13 Sfdl Wc7 14 
fiacl Wb7 IS d3!?2fd8 16e4jfc.c617 
Wb2 Af8 (D). 



ECO evaluates this position as 
equal. It is interesting to see both 
queens lined up on the long diagonals, 
though the pawns on d3 and e4 limit 
the scope of Black’s pieces, whereas 
White’s queen and bishop combina¬ 
tion is more influential. Consequendy 
White exploited the ‘closed’ centre by 
taking an aggressive stance on the 
kingside with 18 h4, thus prompting 
Black to look to the other wing for 
counterplay: 18...b5 (the alternative is 

18...a5!? which threatens ...b6-b5-b4 
without allowing the bishop to rest on 
a5, for example 19 a4 b5 20 axb5 
#xb5 21 £>d2 a4 22 bxa4 Wxb2 23 
.4.xb2 Sxa4 24 £ic4 Sda8 and Black 
is only slightiy worse) 19 jka5! (how 
many of you would seriously consider 
this?) 19...2dc8 20 a3 #a6 (20...b4 21 
axb4 cxb4 22 5)d4 gains the bishop- 
pair with a clear advantage) 21 b4 
itb7 22 <$}e5! and White had success¬ 
fully switched to the centre. Now Curt 
Hansen’s 22...£)xe5 limits White to a 


slight edge after 23 Wxe5 2c6 (not 

23...1 r d6? 24 Wxd6 i.xd6 25 e5!). 

We return now to the main game, 
and the position after 10 £)e2!? (D). 



10...a5 

While there is nothing too wrong 
with Karpov’s move it seems that 

10...c5 offers Black more equalizing 
chances, for example 11 d3 JLf6 12 
Wc2 JLx b2 13 Wxb2 ^kJ6!? 14 flfdl 
#e7 15 cxd5 ±xd5 16 £>f4 i.b7, 
Scherbakov-Dzhandzhgava, Borzho¬ 
mi 1988. 

11 d3 i.f6 12 Wc2 ±xb213 Wxb2 
$A6(D) 



This is the position Kasparov had in 
mind when he dropped his knight back 
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to e2. In permitting the exchange of 
dark-squared bishops White replaces 
one well-placed piece with another - 
the versatile queen. By now you should 
be familiar with this thematic ‘fian- 
chetto’ of the queen! Apart from the 
obvious influence on the long diago¬ 
nal and the dark squares in general, the 
queen plays an important dual role on 
the queenside, exerting pressure on 
Black’s position while simultaneously 
holding the fort against possible 
counterplay. 

14 cxd5 £xd5 

It is understandable that Black 
wants freedom for his pieces, and re¬ 
capturing with the pawn may not have 
looked desirable after 14...exd5 15 d4 
c5 16 dxc5 bxc5, when the hanging 
pawns on c5 and d5 provide White with 
a definite target. However, the text- 
move does not work out well for Black, 
either, as Karpov allows himself to 
drift into passivity. 

15 d4! 

An impressive choice under the cir¬ 
cumstances. Needing to win at all 
costs, and always ready for a fight, 
Kasparov will have considered the 
variation 15 £lf4 iLb7 16 £>h5 f6 17 
£}f4 We7, when it is not clear who has 
benefited most from Black having to 
nudge his f-pawn. Perhaps the pros¬ 
pect of ...e6-e5 was enough to dis¬ 
suade White from the knight sortie. 
Nevertheless the text-move is brave in 
that White is content with a slight ad¬ 
vantage in a symmetrical position - 
with so much at stake there is no room 
for the smallest inaccuracy... 

15...C5 16 Sfdl (D) 



The line of pieces on the d-file is 
quite unusual, hence White’s 16th. I 
hinted in the note to Black’s 10th move 
that the advance of the a-pawn was 
probably not the best way, from a posi¬ 
tional point of view, to try to negate 
White’s opening advantage. This is 
because the irrevocable alteration of the 
queenside pawn-formation means that 
Black has to tread that little bit more 
carefully while White is within strik¬ 
ing distance of the potential weak¬ 
nesses on b6 and c5. Even decisions 
regarding the centre pawns and the de¬ 
velopment of the pieces affect what 
might happen on the queenside. Chess 
can be difficult enough on a good day, 
without giving ourselves extra wor¬ 
ries. Now the latent pressure on the d- 
file needs addressing, and even the 
great Karpov fails to find the most ac¬ 
curate solution. 

16...ffc8?! 

I doubt that anyone can defend 
slightly inferior positions with more 
skill than Karpov, but he could have 
avoided the coming persistent pres¬ 
sure. 

a) 16...#f6? gets the queen off the 
d-file but three other pieces remain. 
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After 17 £>e5! Hfd8 18 i.xd5 exd5 19 
£lf4 Black’s sorry centre comes under 
fire. 

b) More sensible is 16...#e7, when 
17 £k:3 ib7 18 5ia4! underlines the 
problem with 10...a5. As we saw in the 
note to Black’s 8th move the knight 
actually enjoys some power on a4. 

c) As is often the case, it seems that 
the best continuation for Black in the 
diagram position is also the most com¬ 
mittal - namely 16...c4!?. The point, 
of course, is to avoid any funny busi¬ 
ness on the d-file. After 17 £}f4 (17 
bxc4 £>xc4 18 Wb5 £sd6) 17...b5 18 
£>xd5 exd5 19 £)e5 5)f6 the situation 
is not clear thanks to Black’s suddenly 
flowing pawn-majority. Ironically it is 
precisely this assessment of ‘unclear’ 
which prompted Karpov to select a 
more sober, less risky course. He did 
need only a draw, after all, so an op¬ 
portunity to steer the game toward 
(symmetrical) equality is reasonable. 
Unfortunately for Karpov and his 
many fans, Kasparov’s treatment of 
the nagging Riti edge is just as im¬ 
pressive as his Sicilian expertise. 

17 £tf4 i.xf3 

Not the kind of concession Black 
would want to make, but he is forced 
to give up his bishop because the alter¬ 
natives lead to trouble: 

a) 17..JLe4? 18 dxc5 £>xc5 19 
'W r e5! 5kb7 20 5)h5, etc. Yet another 
reminder of the Rdti queen coming 
from b2 to the middle of the board 
with great force. 

b) 17...c4?! is not as effective as it 
would have been a move earlier, al¬ 
though it is not quite as bad as ‘a’ - 18 


£)xd5 exd5 19 bxc4 dxc4 (19...£lxc4 
20 leaves Black’s queenside 
terribly weak) 20 a4!, fixing die queen- 
side pawns to White’s (clear) advan¬ 
tage. 

18 Axf3 Wei 19 Had 

The champion improves his final 
piece before acting in the centre. The 
immediate 19 dxc5 is only good for 
White if Black recaptures with the 
rook, e.g. 19...Hxc5?! 20 £kl3!. In¬ 
stead 19...&xc5 20 We5 (20 b4 £>a4) 

20...Hfd8 21 4id5 Ufa7 is not clear. 

19.. -Hfd8 20 dxc5 

White is ready to begin the next 
phase of the game - homing in on the 
queenside. 

20.. .£lxc5 21 b4! (D) 



During the last few moves Black 
has completed his development and 
found a couple of good outposts for 
his knights. He would be able to 
improve his position still further after 
casual play from White, but apart from 
his dress sense, perhaps, the word 
‘casual’ has no place in Kasparov’s 
world. White has an unchallenged 
bishop which has its eye on the invit¬ 
ing c6-square, and we must not forget 
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the weakness on b6 created by 10...a5. 
There is only one way to make inroads 
into Black’s queenside, and this in¬ 
volves the now famili ar thrust of the b- 
pawn. 

21...axb4 22 #xb4 Wa7 23 a3 
24 Bbl Bxdl+ 25 Sxdl Wcl 

Of course an exchange of queens 
would help Black here, which points 
to 25..Ma5, but then 26 Bel! con¬ 
serves White’s advantage. 

26 4£lcl3! h6?! 

According to Kasparov 26...g6I is 
an improvement, after which White 
still has the better game. Black’s de¬ 
fensive task is not easy in this type of 
position. Trading knights leaves White 
with a good bishop against the remain¬ 
ing slow knight, a situation that suits 
the bishop because White can switch 
from one side of the board to another. 
But in avoiding the exchange Black 
faces the prospect of the enemy knight 
combining with White’s other pieces 
to create annoying threats. 

27Bcl£ie7?! 

Not 27...£)xd3? 28 Bxc7 Bxc7 29 
We4! Bcl+ 30 *g2 £tel+ 31 *h3, but 

27...£kI6! obliges White to work harder 
to make anything of his advantage. 
The text-move neglects the b5-square. 

28Wb5&f5 

Acknowledging his mistake on the 
previous move. 28...#a7 29 £>xc5 
bxc5 30 a4 and White has the perfect 
combination of pieces to help the new 
passed pawn. 

29 a4 £>d6 30 Wbl Wa7 31 £>e5! 
(D) 

Kasparov finally steps up a gear. It 
is important to remember that despite 



the exchange of several pieces the dia¬ 
gram position is typical for this open¬ 
ing. Pawn trades often result in the 
clearing of the c- and d-files, while the 
kingside pawns tend to remain intact. 
In practice White should usually have 
a slight advantage of one form or other, 
and here it is the persistent pressure 
caused by the vulnerable b6-pawn, c6- 
square and White’s unchallenged 
bishop. An appreciation of these small 
advantages is necessary if White is to 
exploit them as the game enters each 
new stage. In fact the diagram position 
is quite deceptive. Although we can 
see from his more active pieces that 
White has an initiative, it would seem 
that he is close to winning! 

31...£3xa4? 

Even worse than taking with the 
queen, this is asking for trouble. The 
only move is 31...£tf5. Kasparov pro¬ 
vides us with the following detailed 
variation: 31...!i r xa4 32 Wxb6 lfa3! 
33 Sdl £>f5 (33...-S3e8 34 2d8 Bxd8 
35 *xd8 #al+ 36 *g2 Wxe5 37 
Wxe8+ 4>h7 38 Wxf7) 34 Hd8+ Bxd8 
35 W xd8+ *h7 36 &xf7 (White wins 
a pawn but the best is yet to come) 

36...Wcl+ (36...SM3? 37 ±e4!) 37 
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*g2 #b2! 38 e4 £ie3+ 39 *h3 #xf2 
40 #h8+ *g6 41 £le5+ *f6 42 
#f8+! *xe5 43 #xc5+ *f6 44 #18+ 
*e5 (44...*g6? 45 Ah5+) 45 #xg7+ 
*d6 46 e5+ *c5 47 #18+ *d4 48 
#b4+! £>c4 (48...*d3 49 #e4+! *d2 

50 £g4) 49 Ag4 #11+ 50 *h4 *xe5 

51 #c5+*e4(51...*f6 52 #f8+picks 
up the queen) 52 #c6+ and White is 
on the road to victory. 

322xc8+£>xc8(D) 



33 #dl?? 

Whoops! 

a) Some ol you might preler 33 
iLh5? but this is enough only lor a 
slight advantage alter 33...16! (not 

33...SW? 34 #dl, nor 33...g6? 34 
i.xg6! Ixg6 35 #xg6+ *18 36 #16+) 
34 Af7+ *18 35 i.xe6 (35 #h7 fxe5 
36 #g8+ *e7 37 £xe6 *d6) 35...fxe5 
36 #15+ *e8 37 £xc8 #c7. 

b) White wins with 33 #b5!. We 
can all be wise alter the event, al¬ 
though I must say that Black’s pieces 
do seem to be in a bit ol a mess. Even 
the queen cannot be expected to de¬ 
fend everything, yet here both the hap¬ 
less knights and the f7-pawn are 
attacked either directly or indirectly, 


so it stands to reason that something in 
the black position must give. Add to 
this the fact that Black’s forces are 
over on the queenside, too far from the 
neglected king, and we begin to think 
we could wrap this game up ourselves. 
Perhaps, but precision is required: 

33...*h7! is the only move (33...£ld6 
34 #c6, or 33...*f8 34 £lc6 #a8 35 
#d3! g6 36 #d4! and 36...*g8 runs 
into 37 £ke7+). Then 34 £>c6 #a8 35 
#d3+! f5 (35...g6 36 #d7 *g7 37 
£)e5) 36 #d8 threatens the deadly 
5)c6-e7. After 36...£)c5 37 *g2 the 
net is ready to close (D): 



bl) 37...#b7 38 $*5 #b8 39 &f7 
*g6 (39...^e4 40 &h5!) 40 #g8 *f6 
41 £>h8! #c7 42 #f8+. 

b2) 37...#a2 38 &e5! (38 #xc8?? 
£ki3 is one to avoid) 38...#b2 39 £)f7 
#f6 40 #h8+ *g6 41 #g8! with the 
visual £lf7-h8+ to follow. 

33...&e7?? 

Remarkably, Karpov returns the fa¬ 
vour. In their defence I must point out 
that, apart from the fact that both play¬ 
ers were obviously aware that this 
game was one of the most important in 
the chess world’s history, neither had 



1 &f3 d5 2 c4 e6 3 b3 &f6 4 g3 
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much time to check things over. Nev¬ 
ertheless, this was not (and probably 
still is not) a consolation to Karpov, 
who could have forced a draw and 
consequently won the match with 

33...£lc5!,e.g. 34 Wd8+ *h7 and then 
35 Wxc8 #31+, or 35 *g2! f6! 36 
£>c6 #d7 37 #xd7 &xd7 38 <£d8 
£)c5 39 £lxe6! 5)xe6 40 .&g4. 

Kasparov does not waste his second 
chance. 

34 #d8+ <4>h7 35 £>xf7 <S)g6 36 
We8 We7 

36.. .£>c5? 37 £h5 #al+ 38 *g2 
Wf6 39 h4!. 

37 #xa4 Wxf7 38 ±e4 *g8 39 

mbs 

There is no need for 39 itxg6 Wxg6 
401^3. 

39.. .?3f8 40 Wxb6 

and White eventually won the game 
and kept his crown... 


One of the most striking features of 
this game (ignoring the blunders) is 
the surprising amount of play left in an 
ostensibly simple position. The pawn- 
structures and piece placements tend 
to follow a pattern in each opening, 
and it is significant that Kasparov was 
well aware - even in the early phase of 
the game - of the potentially vulnera¬ 
ble points in Black’s position which 
can become more susceptible to attack 
as the game progresses. Where most 
players would be afraid to exchange 
so many pieces in case this simplified 
Black’s defensive task, Kasparov pa¬ 
tiently nurtured his slight edge until 
(with some help from his opponent) it 
had taken on decisive proportions. 21 
b4! is simply another part of White’s 
general opening strategy, to which the 
piece play which follows is directly 
linked. 
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Black plays ...d5 

Game 10 

Stohl - Keitlinghaus 

Prague 1992 

1 £lf3 f5 2 c4 4)f6 3 g3 e6 4 3ig2 
(D) 



Standard stuff. Whether Black elects 
to play ...d7-d5 here or later depends 
on where he wants to develop his dark- 
squared bishop. White, too, keeps his 
own dark-squared bishop at home for 
the moment, waiting to see how best it 
will fit in with the strategy of a timely 
strike in the centre. 

4.. Jke7 

The most popular choice. Black 
keeps White guessing as there is still 
the possibility of adopting a Classical 
set-up with ...d7-d6. 

4.. .d5 is usually an indication that 
the bishop is coming to d6, viz. 5 0-0 


.&d6 when White has the following 
possibilities: 

a) 6 cxd5 looks too simplistic after 

6.. .exd5 7 d3 0-0 8 £>c3: 

al) Following 8...c6, V.Ivanov- 
Pushkov, Moscow 1991 highlighted 
one of the drawbacks of this line for 
Black if White can open lines quickly. 
After 9 e4 J.b4 10 exd5 Black tried 

10.. .1.xc3, which was met by the un¬ 
expected and strong reply 11 dxc6!. 
There followed ll..JLa5 12 1 i f b3+ 
Wd5 13 #xd5+ &xd5 14 £)e5 bxc6 
(14...Hd8 15 iL g 5) 15 £>xc6 £ixc6 16 
£xd5+ *h8 17 JLxc6. 

a2) 8...4lc6 is an improvement for 
Black, transposing to Kramnik-Soro- 
kin in ‘cl’ below. 

b) 6 d3 should transpose to ‘c’ be¬ 
low, but it gives Black a chance to go 
astray, e.g. 6...b6? 7 e4! dxe4 8 dxe4 
?)xe4 9 £)g5. 

c) 6 &c3 0-0 (6...dxc4 7 Wa4+ fa¬ 
vours White) 7 d3: 

cl) 7...£>c6 8 cxd5 exd5 9 &b5 
and now 9..Ae7 10 &f4 <S3e8 11 Wb3 
i>h8 12 Sacl was already clearly 
better for White in Kramnik-Sorokin, 
USSR jr Ch 1991, so a lesser evil is 

9.. JLc5 10 j&.f4 ^.b6, which Kramnik 
evaluated as only slightly worse for 
Black. This assessment seems reason¬ 
able and was put to the test in Maslov- 
Korsunsky, St Petersburg 1992, which 
continued 11 ficl $h8 12 d4 Jke6 13 
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Wd3, when White had the more com¬ 
fortable position. 

c2) 7...c6 is more in keeping with 
the ‘stonewall’ set-up and is therefore 
the move most Dutch players would 
choose. Then White has the thematic 8 
e4! with a further branch (D): 



c21) 8...dxe4 9 dxe4 €)g4 (9...e5 
10 c5 and 11 Wb3+) 10 We2 £>a 6 11 
e3. Hertneck-Knaak, Potsdam 1988, 
soon became rather ugly for Black on 
the kingside after ll...JLb4 12 h3 £sh 6 
13 fidl We 8 14 £xh 6 gxh 6 15 We3, 
etc. 

c22) 8...JLc7 9 cxd5 exd5 (9...cxd5 
10 exf5 e5 11 4)h4 d4 12 £le4 5)xe4 
13 Jl.xe4 £kl7? 14 ^.d5+ 1-0, in view 
of 14...&I 18 15 Wh5, is the brevity 
Garcia Dundain-Pablo Marin, Spanish 
Cht 1994) 10 e5 £rfd7 11 d4 and 
White’s clear advantage is obvious, 
Vaganian-Piasetski, Toronto 1990. 
Things wouldn’t be so bad if Black 
could return his f5-pawn to f7. 

5 0-0 0-0 6 £k:3 d5 
a) 6 ...d 6 usually leads to Black be¬ 
ing a tempo down after an eventual 
...e6-e5 compared to lines in which the 
pawn reaches e5 in one move. 


al) 7 d3 makes sense, and now in 
the game Zviagintsev-Comas Fabrego, 
Pamplona 1995, Black left his e-pawn 
alone and tried 7...c5, but 8 a3 £lc 6 9 
flbl a5 10 d4! left Black with a silly 
pawn-structure. After 10...£>e4 11 d5 
£>xc3 12 bxc3 exd5 13 cxd5 £>b 8 14 
£>el! £>a 6 15 c4 £>c7 16 5M3 White 
was doing very well due to his superi¬ 
ority on one flank (b-file) and danger¬ 
ous pawn-majority on the other. 

a2) It is also possible for White to 
do without d2-d3 and instead set about 
expanding immediately with 7 b4!?. 
This will appeal to R£ti fans and 
should transpose to positions consid¬ 
ered in Spraggett-Speelman (with an 
extra tempo for White), but it has the 
bonus of tempting Black to try to pun¬ 
ish the omission of d2-d3 by racing the 
e-pawn to e4. Black took the bait in 
Gufeld-Sax, Debrecen 1969, and after 
7...e5 8 £.b2 e4?! 9 £>d4 £>c 6 10 
£lxc 6 bxc 6 11 d3! he had succeeded 
only in allowing his centre to be un¬ 
dermined in textbook hypermodem 
style. 

b) 6 ...c 6 usually transposes to ‘b’ 
in the note to Black’s 7th after 7 d3 d5, 
but 7...d6 is sometimes seen. Again 
this cannot be good if the best Black 
can hope for after the intended ...e6-e5 
is an inferior version of ...e7-e5 lines. 
In fact White can do even better with 8 
e4, e.g. 8...e5 9 c5! with the traditional 
undermining of Black’s centre. 

7 d3(D) 

White profits from not having 
played d2-d4 and prepares the the¬ 
matic e2-e4 instead. It is surprising 
how many Dutch players consider 1 
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f5 to be no more than an alterna¬ 
tive route to the main lines with 1 d4 
fS. Incidentally, against Short in the 
1990 Paris Immopar, Kasparov es¬ 
sayed a more conservative plan based 
upon piece-play: 7 cxd5 exd5 8 e3 
&h8 9 b3 &c6 10 Ab2 Ae6 11 £>e2. 
The hypermodems would be proud of 
Kasparov’s play thus far - bishops on 
b2 and g2, a small centre and versatile 
knights. After ll...Ag8 12 d3 Wd7 13 
a3 Ad6 14 Wc2 Sae8 15 b4 he re¬ 
tained his advantage with an eventual 
Ab2-c3 and Wc2-b2, a familiar Reti 
theme. 



7..-s4?h8!? 

Black takes time out for a standard 
safety precaution. Others: 

a) Hertneck-Keitlinghaus, Bundes- 
liga 1990/1 went 7...53c6 8 cxd5 exd5 
(8...£lxd5 does not fit in with the 
pawn-structure, for example 9 Ad2! 
with a clear advantage to White) 9 
Ag5 (9 ^3 has done quite well, but 
Keitlinghaus found an effective knight 
sortie in his game with R.Mainka, 
Dortmund 1991:9... < 4 ) h8 10 Af4 £)b4! 
11 £lb5 £ia6 12 Had c6 13 £)bd4 
£>c5 14 Wc2 £le6 and the energetic 


knight gave Black a reasonable game) 

9.. .h6 (9...'4’h8 looks better) 10 Axf6 
Axf6 11 »j 3 £>e7 12 e4! Axc3 13 
bxc3 *h7 14 exd5 £ixd5 15 d4 Ae6 
16 c4 £lb6 17 d5 and Black’s centre 
had disappeared, leaving White in 
control. 

b) 7...c6 8 e4 with three choices for 
Black: 

bl) 8...fxe4 9 dxe4 dxc4 (9...dxe4 
is ‘b2’) 10ffe2b5 llOdl gives White 
a dangerous initiative for the pawn. 

b2) 8...dxe4 9 dxe4 fxe4 10 Wxd8 
fixd8 115)g5 and White has an edge. 

b3) 8...d4 9 £>e2 fxe4 10 dxe4 c5 
11 e5 £>e8 12 h4 £tc6 13 £>f4, Spas- 
sov-Zaja, Munich 1993, is almost 
identical to the main game. 

c) Ribli’s 7...d4!? deserves a try, 
despite being the kind of move I 
would expect most Stonewall Dutch 
devotees to ignore on the grounds that 
they like to bolster their pawn on d5. 
Kem-Lukovski, Porz 1992 continued 
8 £>b5 c5 9 e3 a610 £ia3 £lc6 11 exd4 
5)xd4 12 fie 1 (Black cannot be al¬ 
lowed to play ...e6-e5, so this would 
also have been the answer to 1 l...cxd4) 

12.. .6xf3+ 13 Axf3 Ha7 14 Af4 b6 
15 Wd2 Hd7 16 fiadl and White’s 
over-protection of the crucial e5- 
square left him better. Although 8...c5 
and 9...a6 seems like a logical way of 
supporting d4, GM Minasian was suc¬ 
cessful with 8...5)c6 against Stein- 
bacher in Groningen 1990. After the 
normal 9 e3 dxe3. White played 10 
fxe3, when 10...e5 resulted in an un¬ 
clear position. 10 Axe3 has been sug¬ 
gested as an improvement, with play 
for both sides. 
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8e4 

It is usually round about this point 
that Black finally notices the full sig¬ 
nificance of the different pawn-for¬ 
mation in the other half of the board. If 
Black does not have a firm grip on the 
e4-square, as he does in the main lines 
beginning 1 d4 f5, then the d5-e6-f5 
complex no longer gives the impres¬ 
sion of being solid. Meanwhile White 
does have his sights on e5, but here 
there is the added possibility of plant¬ 
ing a pawn there as well as a knight. 

8...d4 

Keitlinghaus, an expert in this line 
for Black, opts to gain some space. 
The alternatives are far less appealing, 
for example 8...fxe4 9 dxe4 dxc4 10 
Wa4, regaining the pawn with advan¬ 
tage. Black’s isolated e-pawn, the vul¬ 
nerable e5-square and his lack of 
space paint a sony picture. 8...dxe4 9 
dxe4 4ixe4 10 &xe4 fxe4 11 #xd8 
Sxd8 12 &g5 again leaves Black with 
nothing to show for his weakness on 
e6. 

9£te2 

More accurate than 9 £>b5 fxe4 10 
dxe4 c5 11 Af4 £k:6, when the knight 
on b5 will soon have to retreat. 

9„lxe4?! 

Stohl believes that this capture 
helps White by freeing the d3-square 
for his knight. He proposes 9...£>c6 
with the idea of meeting 10 exf5 with 

10...e5!? in order to restrict the free¬ 
dom of the e2-knight. With this in 
mind White should prefer 10 ,&f4!? 
(note the importance of keeping an 
eye on e5) 10...£)h5 11 exf5, not being 
afraid to give up his bishop, since 


1 l...£>xf4 12 £ixf4 followed by bring¬ 
ing a rook to the e-file still leaves 
White in charge. 

10dxe4c5 

Black endeavours to keep the centre 
closed. 10...&xe4 11 £tfxd4 is excel¬ 
lent for White, who has a development 
advantage and a target in the un¬ 
healthy shape of the e-pawn. 

Ue5&e8 

Not a pleasant choice for Black, but 

ll...£lfd7 is worse than the text-move 
in view of 12 £tf4 5ib6 13 b3. 

12 Qf4 &c6 13 h4! (D) 



The diagram position, at which we 
arrive only a handful of moves after 
White’s thematic 8 e4, is a dream for 
White. The fact that a strong player, 
with considerable experience with this 
particular line, can walk into trouble at 
such an early stage of the game is in¬ 
dicative of the ease with which club 
players can find themselves strug¬ 
gling. The position is not unlike a 
King’s Indian Attack, though in this 
case Black is much too passive, his 
kingside is more susceptible to attack 
than usual and White has the use of 
two very handy squares - d3 and e4. 
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These factors combine to make life 
difficult for Black. Let us see how 
Stohl uses them. 

13.. .£>c7 14 Well 

When in doubt, overprotect! The 
e5-pawn guards f 6 and d 6 and effec¬ 
tively cuts the board in two, providing 
a shield behind which White can oper¬ 
ate at his leisure. If the foot soldier is 
carrying out such a vital role, then the 
least it deserves is adequate support. 
Moreover, Black is not exactly in any 
danger of creating any counterplay, so 
there is no need to rush into an attack 
on the kingside, e.g. 14 £>g5?! JLxg5 
(14...£>xe5? 15 £sxh7!) 15 hxg5 £ixe5 
16 Wh5 g 6 171^6 *g 8 ! followed by 
...£>e5-f7. 

14.. .£d7 

Black needs to develop as quickly 
as possible and transfer some defend¬ 
ers over to the kingside. 

15 &g5! 

Now White is ready. 

15.. JLxg5 16 hxg5 We8? 

In the rush to come to the aid of the 
king Black underestimates the force of 
White’s reply. The only way for Black 
to stay in the game is 16...g6 17 .&e4 
and only then n...We&, when at least 
White will have to make an effort to 
build on his clear advantage. Of course 

16... 1 i r xg5? 17 £lxe 6 would be a di¬ 
saster. 

17 g6! h6 

17.. .hxg6? 18 $Le 4 £\xe5 19 5}xg6+! 
£*xg 6 20 #h5+ *g 8 21 ±xg 6 . 

18 £M3! 

Even with an almost overwhelm¬ 
ing position it is imperative that the at¬ 
tacker pay attention. The careless 18 


Wh5 r ! is met by 18...Xtf5, while the 
complications resulting from 18 Ae4 
£lxe5!? 19 .&xb7 net White a pawn af¬ 
ter 19...Sb8 20 Wxe5 Hxb7 21 #xc5 
e5, but for his small material gain 
White has released the pressure and 
given Black breathing space. With the 
text-move Stohl reminds his opponent 
who is in charge, accentuating the fact 
that he is making the play on both 
sides of the board. The knight single- 
handedly holds up the queenside 
while vacating the cl-h 6 diagonal in 
anticipation of a challenge to the 116 - 
pawn. To add insult to injury White is 
able to redeploy his knight with tempo, 
as the threat to the c5-pawn means that 
the g 6 -pawn is safe for the moment, as 
now lS.-.Wxgb 19 £ixc 5 JLc 8 20 jLe4 
sees Black losing too much ground. 

18...b6 19 £e4 £>e7! (D) 



Hitting the g 6 -pawn and threaten¬ 
ing to challenge the monster on e4 
with... jfc.d7-c6.1 hope we all agree that 
the greedy 20 a 8 ? WxaS is wrong - 

why should White surrender a piece 
which is doing so much for a rook 
which plays no part in the game? It is 
much better to exert more pressure on 
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Black’s position and reserve the op¬ 
tion to capture on a8 later when it is 
more convenient. If Black moves the 
rook out of the way in the meantime, 
then this involves a loss of a tempo 
which could be put to better use on the 
other flank. 

20Hi5! 

Threatening to break down the 
rather flimsy protective shield in front 
of Black’s king with 21 .£.xh6. This is 
not the only point behind this clever 
move - get ready for Stohl’s sneaky 
hypermodem plan... 

20...£>g8 

This move is forced, since 20...'4>g8 
is met by 21 J&.xh6 anyway, since 

21...gxh6 22 Wxh6 is decisive. With a 
patient handling of his accumulation 
of small advantages White has man¬ 
aged to reach a position which is close 
to winning. Now the queen and both 
bishops have the enemy kingside in 
their sights, and the g6-pawn is even 
more uncomfortable for Black than 
the one on e5. The next step is to 
launch the g3-pawn on its way to g5, 
but even here White could easily be 
too hasty and see his hard work come 
to nothing. In fact the immediate 21 
g4? back fir es altogether since Black 
then succeeds in freeing himself in 
time with 21...iLc6! 22 &xc6 Wx c6, 
when 23 g5 Wf3! reverses roles and 
puts Black in the driving seat! Of 
course Stohl has seen all this, and 
more, as he now demonstrates. 

21 Whlll (D) 

This is one of those wonderful 
moves with which we are so im¬ 
pressed we will go to great lengths in 



our own games to carry out the same 
kind of manoeuvre ourselves! The 
queen is such a powerful piece, yet we 
tend to overlook the most effective, 
fruitful squares, particularly when this 
requires an unlikely ‘backward’ move 
in an attacking position. In the R6ti 
and other flank openings it is a good 
policy to try to have a clear mind when 
it comes to using the queen, as the 
long diagonals usually provide a good 
deal of the play at one point or another 
(often with the help of a bishop). Note 
that as far as pressure on the h6-pawn 
is concerned it makes no difference 
where the queen is on the h-file, but in 
the comer the queen helps White dom¬ 
inate the long diagonal, ruling out 
...Ad7-c6 (at least until it is too late) 
and with it any hopes Black had of 
saving the game. 

21..JId8 

The final comment in the previous 
note suggests that Black should put 
the rook on c8 in order to protect c6 
and so contest the long diagonal. After 

21.. .5c8 the game could continue 22 
g4 5)a6 23 g5 .4x6 24 gxh6 gxh6 (or 

24.. .£xe4 25 hxg7+! *xg7 26IW#) 
25 jtxh6 jtxe4 26 Ag7+!, etc. 
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22 g4 £la6 

What else? A mistake from White 
is all that will save Black now. 

23g5Hf5 

Black sacrifices an exchange in the 
hope that eliminating White’s influen¬ 
tial bishop will take some of the sting 
out of the attack. Preparing to defend 
along the second rank with 23...Wei 
only prolongs the torture: 24 gxh6 
gxh6 25 jkxh6 £>xh6 26 #xh6+ -±>g8 
27 *g2! Wgl 28 Wg5 and Black is 
powerless against the manoeuvre Bfl- 
hl-h7. 

24 i.xf5 exf5 25 #h5 WfS 

25.. .£>e7 26 <&f4 <£g8 27 4ki5 does 
not help Black. 

26 gxh6 gxh6 

Or 26...£ixh6 27 &xh6 gxh6 28 
£lf4, when the win will not be long in 
coming. 

27 ±g5! 

What an entrance! 

27.. .Be8 28 £f6+! £>xf6 29 exf6 
Wxt6 30 Wxh6+ *g8 31 Bfel! 

Not 31 «h7+ *f8 32 Wxd7?? Wg5+ 
with a draw by perpetual! 

1-0 

Black plays ...e5 

Game 11 

Spraggett - Speelman 

Hastings 1989/90 

1 4M3 f5 2 c4 £if6 3 g3 d6 

Against the immediate 3...g6 White 
can develop along normal lines or es¬ 
say an extended fianchetto. 

a) 4b4!?iLg7 5i.b20-06i.g2d6 
7 0-0 e5 8 d3: 


al) 8...£ic6 9 b5 foe! 10 c5! *h8 

11 ^bd2 Jie 6 12 a4 h6 13 Bel g5. We 
are following Vaganian-Ehlvest, Hor- 
gen 1995. By now it is pretty clear 
what each side has to do. White must 
be aggressive on the queenside in or¬ 
der either to distract Black from the at¬ 
tack on the other wing or achieve an 
effective strike first. White’s kingside 
is well protected in these lines and the 
restrained centre tends to provide a 
timely counter. Play continued 14 
£>c4 f4 15 «ffd2 Hb8 16 cxd6 cxd6 17 
d4, which did indeed cause sufficient 
distraction. 

a2) 8...c6 was seen in Planinc- 
V.Kova£evic, Zagreb 1972. There fol¬ 
lowed 9 a4 ifehS 10 a5 $Le6 11 £lc3 
iLg8 12 Wc2 with an interesting game 
in prospect Like all positions in which 
both players have their fair share of 
play, it is purely a matter of taste. 

b) 4 jLg2 is more conservative and 
tends to transpose to the note to Black’s 
5th move unless Black refrains from 
...e7-e5, as in Hickl-Yusupov, Munich 
1988: 4..Agl 5 0-00-06 £ic3 d6 7 d3 
c6 (7...e5) and now White prepared 
the usual queenside recipe with 8 Wc2 
a5 9 Bbl ®a6 10 a3 Ad7 11 b4 axb4 

12 axb4 the! 13 JLb2 5le6, producing 
another rich position which has been 
evaluated as unclear. 

4 jLg2 e5 5 0-0 (D) 

5..Ael 

Black can transpose to a reversed 
Closed Sicilian here with 5...g6. This 
is an aggressive system which can be 
quite dangerous in the event of care¬ 
less or panicky play from White, so 
here are a few examples of how we 
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should deal with the ostensibly men¬ 
acing combination of Black’s king- 
side pawns and fianchettoed bishop. 
After 6 £>c3 &g7 7 d3 £>c6 8 Hbl (D) 
Black must decide whether or not he 
wants to open the a-file: 



a) 8...a5 9 a3 0-0 10 b4 axb4 11 
axb4 with another parting of ways: 

al) ll...£ih5 12 b5 £te7 13 #b3 
*h8 14 J&.a3Sb8 15c5d5 16c6! bxc6 
17 #b4 jSLf6, Nogueiras-Valdes, Cuba 
1993 and now Valdes believes White 
would have been clearly better after 18 
#05!, for example 18...4ig7 19 bxc6 
£le6 20 #a5 £ixc6 21 #a4 flxbl 22 
Sxbl OxH 23 jLxe7 and then 
23...#xe7 24 £ixd5 or 23„.i.xe7 24 
£>xe5. 


a2) 1 (first played at top 

level by Nikoli6) 12 #b3 and now (D): 



all) 12...^?h87! was played in 
Kamsky-RNikolic, Groningen PCA 
qual 1993. You will notice from the 
next dozen or so moves that White was 
so busy working away on the queen- 
side that Black was unable to turn his 
attention to the other flank. 13 c5 h6 

14 b5 15 cxd6 cxd6 16 £.a3 £>c5 
17 Axc5 dxc5 18 Bfdl (18 &d2!? e4 
19 £lc4 is possible) 18...JXb8 19 b6! 
(preventing ...b7-b6 from Black and 
consequently cutting off the c5-pawn) 
19...#d6 20 SM2 i.d7 21 £k 4 #f6 22 
#a3 Sfc8 23 £)b5 53c6 and now 
White could have played 24 5)bd6!? 
Sd8 25 #xc5 4)d4 (25...i.f8 26 i.xc6 
^.xc6 27 #xe5 is decisive in view of 
the check on f7, e.g. 27...Bxd6 28 
£>xd6 #xe5 29 £if7+) 26 Hd2 keep¬ 
ing the pawn. 

a22) 12...h6 13 c5+ &K1 improved 
in Akopian-Browne, Philadelphia 1994. 
Black’s king belongs on h7. Then 14 
b5 £)d7 (even with the king on h7 
Black should avoid 14...dxc5 15 £lxe5) 

15 cxd6 cxd6 16 #b4! is a better try 
for an advantage than 16 &.a3 £)c5 17 
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$Lxc5 because White no longer has the 
knight fork on f7 here. Browne found 
the only move for Black after 16 #b4. 
The obvious 16...£)c5 runs into 17 
£)xe5! il.xe5 18 d4 with an excellent 
position for White, while 16...d5 is 
even worse in view of 17 1 B f h4 £>b6 18 
±g5! 2e8 (18...Hf7 19 Axh6! Axh6 
20 £)g5+) 19 e4!, e.g. 19,..d4 20 £ld5 
£lbxd5 21 exd5, when 21...#d6 22 
i.xh6 £xh6 23 £ig5+ *g7 24 #xh6+ 
<±>xh6 25 £rf7+ *g7 26 £ixd6 Sd8 27 
4)c4! is winning for White. Browne 
avoided all this with 16...£ib6!. The 
game lasted only ten more moves: 17 
Aa3 (17 Vh4 f4! 18 gxf4 exf4 19 &e4 
£)bd5! is unclear) 17...£led5 18 £)xd5 
£>xd5 19 &g5+ #xg5 (19...hxg5? 20 
jk.xd5 leaves Black without a kingside 
counter) 20 &xd5 f4! 21 Hfcl! (21 
#xd6? Jttd8) 21...h5! 22 Hc7 h4 23 
Acl! 1T6? (23...hxg3 24 hxg3 £g4! 
is critical) 24 gxf4! exf4 25 i’hl! #g5 
26 #64 #e5 27 £b2 and Black re¬ 
signed instead of waiting for 27...<£h6 
28 Bxg7!. How is that for full use of 
the long diagonal? 28... < 4>xg7 29 #b4, 
etc. 

a3) ll...h6 is popular. Then, in¬ 
stead of the expected 12 b5, White can 
consider 12 £kl2, keeping his options 
open as far as b4-b5 or c4-c5 are con¬ 
cerned. In Vaganian-Palatnik, Berlin 
1991 White’s strategy had the desired 
effect of prompting Black into acting 
on the queenside, and after 12...£)e7 
13 iLb2 c6?! (13...g5 is more consis¬ 
tent) 14 £)a4! #c7 Vaganian switched 
to the c-pawn: 15 c5! d5 (otherwise 
€)d2-c4 is coming) 16 5)b6 Bb8 17 
e4! Ae6. Now 18 #e2 leaves Black 


struggling both to hold things together 
on the e-file and to keep White out of 
c4. 

b) 8...h6 9 b4 0-0 10 b5 £>e7 11 a4, 
Psakhis-Kasparov, La Manga (5) 
1990. Kasparov now improved on 
the known ll...g5 12 £id2 Hb8 with 
ll...i.e6! 12 ia3 (12 c5? dxc5 13 
£)xe 5? £)e8) 12...Hc8!, when Psakhis 
offers 13 c5!? b6 14 cxd6 cxd6 15 
#d2 #d7 16 Sfcl g5 17 &a2 with 
chances for both sides. If White can 
keep things calm on the kingside he 
can look forward to exploiting Black’s 
weaknesses on the other wing. 

c) 8..JLe69b4#d7 10 b5 £>d8 11 
a4 h6 12 la3 g5 13 a5 Bc8 14 #a4 fa¬ 
voured White in Halfdanarsson-Kup- 
reichik, Dresden 1969. 

6 £k3 0-0 7 d3 (D) 



Black has a number of moves in the 
diagram position, though the general 
ideas are the same - White plays on 
the queenside while Black counters on 
the kingside. 

7...*h8 

The aggressive but committal ...f7- 
f5 weakens Black slightly on the a2- 
g8 diagonal, so tucking the king in the 
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corner is a popular choice. Since this 
safety move usually has to be played 
at some point, this is as good a time as 
any, for now Black will be given some 
indication of White’s plan without 
having to give anything away himself. 

a) In the game Averbakh-Kotov, 
USSR 1953, Black played 7...a5 8 a3 
c6 9 Hbl < 4'h8. It is really a matter of 
taste whether Black throws in ...a7-a5 
to open the a-file. The same goes for 
...c7-c6, which erects a barrier on the 
hl-a8 diagonal but presents White 
with a new target for the b-pawn after 
b2-b4-b5. After 10 b4 axb4 11 axb4 
&e6 12 b5 *c7 13 *b3 &bd7 14 
±d2 £>c5 15 *b2 &fd7 16 Hal White 
had a slight pull. 

b) 7,..£)a6 is similar to the main 
game in that Black prepares to post the 
knight on c7 after ...c7-c6. From c7 the 
knight monitors e6 and d5 in order to 
meet the inevitable b4-b5 with ...c6- 
c5, closing the centre. After 8 Hbl 
Black should be consistent and get on 
with the manoeuvre, but in Sand- 
mann-Brandenburg, Germany 1989 
Black postponed ...c7-c6 for an impor¬ 
tant tempo in favour of the pseudo-ag¬ 
gressive 8...We8. Consequently he 
was not able to bolster the centre after 
9 b4 c6 10 b5 the! because White took 
the opportunity to trade pawns - 11 
bxc6 bxc6 12 *a4 leaving Black with 
an odd knight on c7 and with less than 
nothing to show for the time invested 
to get it there. In fact after 12...jLd7 
(D) (12...C5 13 *xe8 and 14 <&d2 un¬ 
leashes the g2-bishop) 13 c5! the 
cracks in the black pawn-structure 
were already beginning to show. 



c) 7...<bc6 8 Hbl *e8 9 b4 Wh5 10 
£>d5 £>xd5 11 cxd5 £sb8 12 e4 a5 13 
b5 fxe4 14 dxe4 jLg4 15 Hb3, Anas- 
tasian-Czemowski, Berlin 1996, illus¬ 
trates a handy idea in these positions - 
the advance b2-b4-b5 allows White to 
anticipate the pin on his f3-knight and 
meet it with Hbl-b3, defending along 
the third rank. 

d) 7...c6 covers b5 and d5 in or¬ 
der to bring the queen over to the 
kingside (via e8) without having to 
worry about an attack on the c7-pawn. 
8 c5 is considered to give White a po¬ 
sitional advantage on view of the mi¬ 
nor inconvenience to the pawns on d6 
and e5. The traditional plan of prising 
open the queenside is also quite pleas¬ 
ant for White now that there is a target 
on c6 for his b-pawn. In Becker-Car- 
lier, Baden-Baden 1991, White charged 
down the queenside and dealt com¬ 
fortably with his opponent’s counter 
on the opposite flank: 8 Hbl £lbd7 9 
1)4*68 10 b5 c5 11 a4h6 12a5Hb8 
13 £lel! g5 14 f4!. This thematic reac¬ 
tion to the approaching army of black 
pawns is an effective tool in these 
English positions (and for Black in the 
Closed Sicilian). Black’s attempt to 
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break through soon backfired after 
14...exf4 15 gxf4 gxf4 16 i.xf4 %6 
17 £>f3 £fo5 18 £ki5! 4>f7 19 e4, etc. 
Returning to 7...tf?h8 (D): 



8Jtd2 

Spraggett’s theoretical novelty. 
White is in no hurry to set the ball roll¬ 
ing on the queenside. In fact the mod¬ 
est development of the bishop seems 
to be waiting for Black’s next move. 
Before this game White had been more 
direct: 

a) 8 Bbl(D): 



al) 8...#e8 9 b4 Wh5 10 e3! oc¬ 
curred in the game Hickl-Gofshtein, 
Vienna 1996. With his 10th move Ger¬ 
many’s GM (whose understanding of 


flank openings is amazing) shows us 
how to deal with Black’s ambitious 
queen. Opening the dl-h5 diagonal has 
introduced the possibility of a queen 
exchange, which would put an imme¬ 
diate end to any hopes Black had of a 
kingside attack. Even the threat to 
trade is enough to slow Black down. A 
bonus of putting the pawn on e3 is ex¬ 
tra cover of the key f4-square, allow¬ 
ing White to meet ...f5-f4 with e3xf4 
and preparing to plant a pawn on f4 
himself if necessary. The game went 
10...g5 (the only consistent continua¬ 
tion) 11 £ki2! Wg6 (ll.-.’txdl 12 
Bxdl is not in the spirit of the varia¬ 
tion and leaves White free to bombard 
the queenside) 12 f4! <S)bd7 13 £)f3 h6 
14 Ab2 *h7 15 Wd2 £d8 16 Bbel 
and White had been rewarded for his 
skilful management on the kingside 
with more space in which to operate. 

a2) 8...a5 9 a3 WeS occurred in 
Seirawan-Larsen, Lone Pine 1979, and 
now White rejected the usual b2-b4 in 
favour of 10 c5!?, when 10...a4 11 
cxd6 JLxd6 12 &d2 Ba7 13 £>c4 Ac5 
14 b3 axb3 15 IbcbS was enough for a 
comfortable edge. 

b) The immediate 8 b4 is possible. 
Then 8...a5 forces 9 b5, although in 
Benko-Larsen, Winnipeg 1967 White 
found it rather easy to attack on the 
queenside: 9...€)bd7 10 jLa3 We8 11 
Bel Bb8 12 e3! (after a few games 
against ...f7-f5 and ...e7-e5 this ‘anti¬ 
dote’ to ... 1 i r d8-e8-h5 will be second 
nature, while here the e3-pawn now 
supports a timely d3-d4, which Black’s 
next move aims to prevent by exerting 
pressure on the c4-pawn) 12...£)b6 13 
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c5! (yet again we see White’s c-pawn 
trouble the black centre) 13...dxc5 14 
£ixe5 Ae6 15 Ve2 Ad6 16 f4 &bd7 
17 4Df3 £)d5 18 e4 and White took 
control of the centre. 

8...£>a6 9 fflbl c6 10 b4 £k7 
Another idea behind ...£lb8-a6 is to 
facilitate the central advance 10...e4, 
which is playable here because 11 
dxe4 fxe4 12 <5)d4 can be met with 

12...£)xb4, intending 13 Bxb4 c5, but 
instead of taking the knight White has 
13 £)xe4!, after which he has the more 
active pieces. 

11 b5 c5 12 i.g5! (D) 



At last we see the justification of 8 
iLd2. The role of the c7-knight in 
Black’s set-up on the queenside is an 
important one, as a downside to the 
strategy of side-stepping the b5-pawn 
with ...c6-c5 in order to deny White an 
open file (and a target on c6 after 
b5xc6) is the creation of a hole on d5. 
Thus in the diagram position White 
judges that the threat to remove the f6- 
knight is well worth the loss of a 
tempo, particularly when Black’s ex¬ 
ercise is even more time-consuming. 

12...£ig8!? 


Confirmation that White has indeed 
discovered a viable new way to treat 
this variation. Note that this uncom¬ 
promising retreat is available only be¬ 
cause Black has sensibly put his king 
in the corner. Many players would 
happily rid White of his dark-squared 
bishop, but 12...h6 13 JLxf6 Hxf6 14 
5)d2 gives White exactly what he 
wants - domination of the long diago¬ 
nal and greater influence on the light 
squares in general. Consequently the 
pressure on Black’s queenside is ac¬ 
centuated, the d5-square is under con¬ 
trol and much of the sting has been 
taken out of Black’s kingside offen¬ 
sive because the desired ...f5-f4 hands 
over the e4-square to a knight. 
13£.cl! 

Very nice. Both sides seem to be 
wasting time, and the bishop has 
moved three times only to find itself 
on its original square! However, Black 
needs to rearrange his pieces, too, so 
White has lost nothing by testing the 
water. Now the d2-square is free for 
use by the king’s knight and the busy 
bishop is ready to take up a new post¬ 
ing on the al-h8 diagonal, which could 
prove fruitful if he can prise open the 
centre with e2-e3 and d3-d4. Of course 
Speelman is aware of such a plan, 
which explains his next regrouping. 

13..Jtf614 JLb2 the! 15 Wc2 (D) 

The shadow-boxing is over and 
both players are finally sure of where 
their pieces are going. White’s posi¬ 
tion is preferable thanks to his more 
harmonious development - as op¬ 
posed to Black’s somewhat artificial 
set-up. However, if Black is permitted 
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to keep his wall of centre pawns intact 
and bolster the queenside he will be 
perfectly placed to exploit his territo¬ 
rial superiority on the kingside and 
launch an attack there, which is the 
main attraction of this line. How should 
White continue? One of the fundamen¬ 
tal advantages of flank openings is the 
flexibility provided by holding back 
the centre pawns, which also provides 
one (or sometimes both) of the fian- 
chettoed bishops a clear view, right to 
the heart of enemy lines. For the mo¬ 
ment it is White’s light-squared bishop 
that has the starring role. Meanwhile, 
a look at the pawn-configurations in 
the diagram position reveals that, in 
the centre. Black’s pawns do cover 
some important squares, but they are 
unable to move - ...d6-d5 removes vi¬ 
tal support from both c5 and e5, ...e5- 
e4 loses a pawn and ...f5-f4 presents 
White with a wonderful knight out¬ 
post on e4. White, on the other hand, 
has the makings of a long-term initia¬ 
tive on the queenside after the tradi¬ 
tional bayonet advance of the b-pawn 
and, additionally, he has not yet com¬ 
mitted his centre. This leaves him with 
the effective plan of e2-e3, Bbl-dl, 


£)c3-e2 and d3-d4 which, if not ad¬ 
dressed by Black, will result in an in¬ 
vasion by a swarm of white pieces. 
Herein lies one of the positional prob¬ 
lems for Black in this ambitious line, 
particularly for club players interested 
only in conducting an attack against 
White’s king - in practice it is far from 
easy for Black to monitor his queen¬ 
side and static pawn-centre while at 
the same time hoping to land a knock¬ 
out blow on the kingside. White’s game 
is much easier to conduct (as long as 
he does not let himself be intimidated 
by Black’s aggressive stance) and, as 
the game progresses, his ‘correct’ 
pawn-structure and fluid piece-play 
begin to tell. 

15.. .b6!? 

A dual-purpose move. The 05- 
pawn now has sufficient protection to 
release the d6-pawn, for Black would 
like to be able, if necessary, to expand 
in the centre before White does. The 
other point is quite simple - Speelman 
wants to challenge bishops on the long 
diagonal. Both players seem to be 
thinking along the same lines, as 
Spraggett soon misses a promising op¬ 
portunity. 

16 &d2 Bb8 17 a4?! 

Right square, wrong piece. Normally 
this thrust is an automatic response to 
...b7-b6 because White can chip away 
at the new target with a4-a5. Instead 
the direct 17 #84! leaves White with a 
clear advantage, e.g. 17...a5 18 bxa6 
Axa6 19 JiLal!, intending to gang up 
on the weak b6-pawn with Bbl-b3 and 
Bfl-bl. 

17.. .jLb7 18 &xb7 Bxb7 19 e3 
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White’s wonderful bishop is no 
more, and his king has lost a loyal 
companion. There is need to panic, 
though, as there are plenty more pieces 
left to play with, and R6ti players 
should know that the dark-squared 
bishop is always eager for action on the 
al-h8 diagonal. The text-move leaves 
Black guessing - is White preparing 
d3-d4 or £2-f4? Speelman doesn’t wait 
to find out. 

19.. .d5 20 a5!? 

Presumably this is the continuation 
Spraggett had in mind when he over¬ 
looked/rejected 17 Wa4. The queen- 
side advance rolls on, and he has 
organized the centre pawns to be pre¬ 
pared for a counter. 

20.. .£le6 

20.. .d4 is the alternative. After 21 
exd4,21...exd4 22 £idl is only a tem¬ 
porary retreat for White, who can bring 
his knights back into the game with f2- 
f4, £ldl-f2 and £ld2-f3. 21...cxd4 22 
£*a4 illustrates the point of 20 a5 - 
White is making progress on the queen- 
side and the bishop will soon find a 
fresh diagonal after Ab2-a3. 

21 axb6 axb6 22 cxd5 £txd5 23 
&xd5 #xd5 24 e4! (D) 

Highlighting White’s flexibility. 
Having seen his opponent concentrate 
his pieces on d4 White switches to e4. 
Notice that this fits in perfectly with 
the earlier exchange of light-squared 
bishops. White still has considerably 
more influence on the light squares 
and his remaining bishop has under¬ 
gone a transformation, bearing down 
on the e5-pawn. 

24.. .tt r d7! 



No doubt White was hoping for the 
automatic 24...fxe4, when 25 $3xe4 
£>d4 26 Jfc.xd4 exd4 27 Sal! favours 
White on account of his better minor 
piece, grip on the light squares and the 
coming doubling of rooks on the a- 
file. Speelman rarely plays the ex¬ 
pected move, however, and here he fo¬ 
cuses on kingside counterplay. 

25 exf5 £>g5 26 h4 £>h3+! 

Black will not be denied his king- 
side attack! 

27 *h2 Wxf5 28 £le4 £xh4! (D) 



A good illustration of attack being 
the best form of defence. If Black is to 
distract his opponent horn the great 
knight on e4 there is no better way 
than surrounding the king. Speelman 
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challenges Canada’s top player to cap¬ 
ture the new arrival, but Spraggett pre¬ 
fers to avoid 29 gxh4 £if4 30 f311113+. 
Instead White follows Black’s exam¬ 
ple, endeavouring to clear a few lines 
for his own pieces. 

29f4!?£>xf4? 

Having generated the complica¬ 
tions himself Speelman is the first to 
go wrong. Spraggett gives 29...exf4! 
30 gxh4 f3 31 Wd2! #g4 32 £)g5 Qf4 
33 Oxf3 'i , xh4+ 34 £lh3 when the sit¬ 
uation is far from clear. After the text- 
move White is able to defend his king 
while simultaneously making threats 
of his own. 

30 gxf4 exf4 31 Sf3! #h5 32 Wg2 
Ebf7?! (D) 

32...Ee7 at least distracts White due 
to the threat to undermine the support 
of the knight by troubling the d-pawn 
with ...c5-c4. No doubt both players 
were short of time by now. 



33 &gl £f6 34 Eh3 £h4 35 Sfl 
Eg8 36 Hi2 Wg6+ 37 *hl £.g3 (D) 

After 37...ie7,38 Sgl Wf5 39 Eh5 
is winning for White as the queen can¬ 
not retain control of h7. 

38 £>xg3? 



What a pity! White misses the visual 

38 £>g5!! ixh2 (38...h6 39 Exh6+) 

39 Hxh7+ #xh7 40 £lxf7#. 

38...fxg3 39 Exh7+ Wxh7 40 

Wxh7+ £>xh7 41 Hxf7 &g6 (D) 



And, as often happens once an op¬ 
portunity has passed and the smoke 
clears, White made another slip: 

42 Sb7? 

42 Hf3! gives White good chances 
of converting his advantage into vic¬ 
tory. After the text-move Black held 
on to draw on the 61st move. 

This system needs careful handling 
from both players, though White’s 
plans are certainly more natural and 
therefore easier to play. Black often 
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finds himself trying to cover up the 
cracks in his centre and on the queen- 
side but, as Speelman demonstrated, 
White should always be ready to meet 
a lightning strike on the kingside. 


Spraggett’s treatment of the posi¬ 
tional and tactical motifs throughout 
this excellent game gives us an illus¬ 
tration of the calm, patient play that is 
required of White in this line. 



6 1 £*f3 ^f6 2 g3 g6 3 b4!? 


Game 12 

Marin - V. Georgiev 
Andorra 1997 


1 £>f3 £if6 2 g3 g6 3 b4 (D) 



With 3 b4 White hopes to get away 
with stealing a bit of extra space on the 
queenside compared with, for exam¬ 
ple, anti-KID lines involving an early 
b2-b3. Of course the double advance 
of the b-pawn is rather committal, and 
it does give Black something to aim at if 
he so wishes. However, there is nothing 
wrong with this system from a theoret¬ 
ical point of view and, with accurate 
play from both sides, the worst White 
can look forward to is an interesting, 
balanced game with promising strate¬ 
gies on offer. Moreover, despite being 
used in some of the examples below 
by the likes of Smyslov, Bronstein and 
Petrosian, 3 b4 tends to receive only 
limited - if any - coverage in modem 


openings works. Consequently, even 
the stronger club players will be more 
or less left to their own devices as 
early as the third move! White is not 
restricted to just one pattern of devel¬ 
opment. Depending on whether or not 
Black is tempted to carry out an early 
queenside counter, White can adopt 
an English set-up with c2-c4 at some 
point, hoping to have his cake and eat 
it by not having to fight to achieve b2- 
b4, or he can turn his attention to the 
centre and to the kingside with e2-e4, 
saving the c4-square for a knight. As 
for Black, he should simply bring his 
pieces out along the lines of his pre¬ 
ferred defence, so KID devotees will 
choose something based on ...d7-d6, 
while Griinfeld fans will perfer to aim 
for ...d7-d5. The knee-jerk reaction of 
immediately tackling the b4-pawn 
with ...a7-a5 and/or ...c7-c6 is also 
playable. 

3..JLg7 

Black is not yet interested in engag¬ 
ing in a queenside skirmish. Other 
moves for Black are: 

a) 3...a5. It is surprising how many 
players almost automatically bash out 
this challenge when confronted with 3 
b4. Fortunately for Black it is play¬ 
able, though White does manage to re¬ 
tain his space advantage. Personally I 
would refrain from pushing the a- 
pawn here if the net result is simply to 
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present White with a little bit more ter¬ 
ritory. 4 b5 and now: 

al) 4...c6 5 5)a3. This knight on 
the rim is not dim, as both b5 and c4 
are important squares in this variation. 
The rook is ready to come to the b-file 
and if Black takes on b5 White will 
have an excellent outpost for his knight. 
5...d5 6 iLg2 £g7 7 £b2 0-0 (D). Two 
Smyslov games help explain what pit- 
falls there are for Black with this par¬ 
ticular queenside pawn-formation: 



all) After8c4: 

alll) Black should now simply ig¬ 
nore the challenge to his d-pawn and 
play the solid 8.. JLg4. 

However, when faced with a seem¬ 
ingly unusual but perfectly playable 
opening such as this Black often fails 
to appreciate the full consequences of 
pawn advances and exchanges (which 
are almost automatic responses from 
many players). The beauty of the Ex¬ 
tended Fianchetto is its very audacity, 
the early ‘loosening’ thrust of the b- 
pawn throwing down a challenge 
which Black finds difficult to resist. 
While the harassment of the cheeky b- 
pawn with ...a7-a5 and ...c7-c6 (and 


the subsequent undermining ...d7-d5) 
is sound from a theoretical point of 
view, in practice Black needs to be 
quite skilful when it comes to judging 
the true significance of the weak¬ 
nesses he has created. What is often 
seen, even at master level, is Black’s 
realization that his aggressive queen- 
side action has succeeded only in in¬ 
viting his opponent to improve his 
position by safely increasing his space 
advantage. 

all2) One example of this ten¬ 
dency is 8...dxc4? 9 bxc6! £)xc6 10 
5)xc4 (White is the one who gains 
from the trade of these pawns - al¬ 
ready Black’s reduced presence in the 
centre, which is now being well moni¬ 
tored by White’s minor pieces, is an 
important factor) 10....&e6 11 4lce5 
5)xe5 12 £.xe5 Wd7 13 0-0 flfc8 14 
Wbl £d5 15 d3 (D). 



We are following Smyslov-Ader, 
Tel Aviv OL 1964. Only on the 15th 
move does White begin to think about 
his two centre pawns, and even then he 
nudges the d-pawn just one square. 
This familiar theme of restraint in the 
R6ti and other flank openings can be 
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misleading. What appears initially to 
be a lack of interest in occupying the 
centre is ultimately a long-term strat¬ 
egy aimed at the gradual dismantling 
of the enemy centre, after which the 
white pawns are ready to move in. In 
the diagram position Black should try 
to put his queenside pawns to some 
use with 15...b5, though White’s com¬ 
ing initiative would still be enough for 
an advantage. Instead he played the 
pseudo-active 15... 1 i r a4? and Smyslov 
finally went to work in the middle of 
the arena: 16 e4 M6 17 Bel 5)d7 18 
J&xg7 ixg7 19 !i f b2+ (yet another ex¬ 
ample of White’s queen being at home 
on b2) 19...*g8 20 Babl Bc7 21 d4 
(now dominating the centre, White is 
free to charge) 21...5)f8 22 d5 M8 23 
eS Sac8 24 d6 (D). 



The transformation is complete. 
The white pawns are not so shy any 
more! 24...Bd7 (24...exd6 25 exd6 
Bd7 26 M3 or 26 «T6) 25 £ig5! Bc2 
26 Wb6 f6 27 £d5+ *g7 28 dxe71 -0. 

al2) 8 0-0 was played in Smyslov- 
Kuijpers, Moscow 1963. Black made 
a slightly different positional error 
with 8...$lbd7? (once again 8...^.g4 is 


better) 9 bxc6! bxc6 10 c4 (D), when 
White was already doing very well. 



Only ten moves have been played, 
but the damage to Black’s pawn-struc¬ 
ture has been done. The c6-pawn would 
be a liability if Black took on c4, so he 
must accept the lesser evil of it being 
only a backward pawn at the moment. 
White has a development advantage 
and more control over the dark squares 
(though an exchange of bishops on the 
al-h8 diagonal alters nothing) and, in 
contrast, there are no weaknesses in 
White’s pawn-configuration. Black’s 
next plan takes time and fails to achieve 
anything, but there are no effective 
squares for his pieces anyway. The 
game continued 10...a4 11 Bbl Wa5 
12 Wc2 Wa6 13 Bfcl £>e8 14 Mg7 
£>xg7 15 cxd5! cxd5 16 £>b5. After 
studying numerous games in this line, 
my initial reservations regarding the 
queen’s knight have disappeared. In 
the position after 13 Bfcl, for exam¬ 
ple, the knight on a3 made an impor¬ 
tant contribution to the game without 
getting in the way of the other pieces. 
Moreover, once Black has committed 
himself with ...a7-a5 the b5-square 
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suddenly becomes an attractive poten¬ 
tial outpost, leaving White just one 
tempo from his aim should the oppor¬ 
tunity arise. 16...£le8 17 £sfd4 4}df6 
18 £lc6 (D). 



White has a decisive advantage. 
Just in case you forget, have a look at 
the remaining white pawns here. With 
the exception of the one on g3, the rest 
have not had to move! Despite open¬ 
ing with the ‘carefree’ 3 b4, Smyslov 
conducted most of the game up to this 
point with his pieces, using his pawns 
economically. Yet he still managed to 
engineer a winning position reason¬ 
ably quickly. 

a2) Barcza-Hecht, Hamburg Echt 
1965 continued 4...iLg7 5 $Lb2 0-0 6 
.&g2 d6 and now White rejected d2-d3 
and e2-e4/c2-c4 in favour of 7 d4 
£>bd7 8 c4 e5 9 0-0 exd4 10 £ixd4 
2e8 11 Wc2 £lc5 12 £Jc3 with a slight 
advantage. White’s extra space and 
active pieces more than make up for 
Black’s outpost on c5, which can be 
challenged if necessary with £Jd4-b3 
or £lc3-a4. In fact Black now did his 
cause no good by voluntarily ridding 
himself of the c5-knight, and after 


12.. .£Je6 13 £ixe6 fxe6 14 c5! d5 
(14...dxc5? 15 £>a4) 15 Badl c6 16 
bxc6 bxc6 17 €ia4 White’s advantage 
had grown considerably. 

b) 3...c6 is another ‘natural’ re¬ 
sponse to White’s early departure from 
main-line theory. It is usually played 
in conjunction with ...d7-d5, but occa¬ 
sionally Black erroneously sees 3 b4 
as an invitation to stick his queen on 
b6. After 4 i.b2 Wb6 5 a3 JLg7 6 c4 
d67&c3 0-0 8 £.g2a5 9£>a4 1 tc7 10 
b5 i.d7 11 Bel &e8 12 0-0 £ibd7 13 
d3 Bc8 14 Wd2 Black had been re¬ 
warded for his somewhat planless play 
with a cramped, inferior position in 
Lupu-Kereszturi, Budapest 1990. 

c) In Bronstein-Lepeshkin, USSR 
Ch 1965, Black rejected ...a7-a5 alto¬ 
gether, concentrating on a quick strike. 
After 3...d5 4 £g2 iLg7 5 £.b2 c6 6 
£>a3 0-0 7 c4 1^6 (7...a5 8 b5 trans¬ 
poses to ‘al l’)8 #63 he tried 8...£ie4 
9 0-0 £Jc5, hoping to embarrass White 
on the queenside since the queen can¬ 
not defend b2 and b4 simultaneously. 
However, after 10 bxc5 Wxb3 11 axb3 
&xb2 12 Ba2 Af6 13 cxd5 cxd5 14 
£lb5! 5}a6 15 d4 things had not quite 
gone according to plan for Black, as 
his bishop-pair could not get the better 
of White’s solid pawn-mass. 

Returning to the main game, with 

3.. .Ji.g7 Black is interested only in de¬ 
veloping his kingside pieces before 
deciding what to do on the other wing. 

4 $Lb2(D) 

4...d6 

a) 4...0-0 5 &.g2 tends to lead back 
to the main game, but there are other 
routes: 
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al) 5...5)a6 was tried in Soppe- 
Ricardi, San Martin 1995. No doubt 
Black was out to unsettle his oppo¬ 
nent, a leading advocate of the move 3 
b4. Now 6 b5?! is probably a little too 
accommodating as the knight will just 
slot into c5, when both a4 and e4 be¬ 
come available. Instead Soppe played 
the simple 6 a3, meeting 6...c5 with 7 
b5 5)c7 8 a4. The game continued 
8...d5 9 0-0 d4 10 e3 5)g4 11 exd4 
cxd4 12 d3 with the better chances for 
White. 

a2) 5...c6 6 0-0 a5 7 a3 axb4 8 axb4 
XCxal 9 i.xal Wb6 10 c3 d5 11 d3 (D) 
is a position that has been reached a 
number of times in international prac¬ 
tice. 



White still has a pawn on b4, but in 
defending it with the c-pawn he has 
locked the traditionally influential 
bishop in the corner. Black has free 
and easy development, a good share of 
the centre and no weaknesses. How¬ 
ever, if flank openings are character¬ 
ized by the restrained centre, then here 
we have an example of restrained 
pieces, particularly the bishop on al! 
On the plus side for White, with the 
necessary preparation he can play for 
either c3-c4 or e2-e4 (or both), assail¬ 
ing Black’s solid but rigid centre. Ad¬ 
ditionally, potential weaknesses on 
Black’s queenside are the squares b6, 
c5 and a5. Here are a few examples: 

a21) 11...5)bd7 12 5)1x12 Wc7?! 
(12...He8 is not quite as helpful) 13 
c4! e5 14 Wc2 Se8 15 cxd5! 5)xd5 16 
flbl b5 (fixing White’s pawn on b4 in 
order to attack it with 17..Jkf8) 17 e4 
5)5 b6 18 5)b3 and White had no more 
than a slight pull in Petrosian-Najdorf, 
Santa Monica 1966. 

a22) 11_iS-g4 is considered to be 

Black’s most reliable. In Polei-Fries 
Nielsen, Rimavska Sobota 1991, White 
produced a new move after 12 5)bd2 
5)bd7 13 Wa4 e5 14 h3 (14 e4 Wc7 15 
c4 dxe4 16 dxe4 Sb8 17 *c2 h6 18 h3 
JLo 6 19 £c3 Sa8 20 Sal Hxal+ 21 
jLxal led to a draw in Balashov-Kha- 
lifman, Lvov Z 1990) 14...Axf3 15 
^.xf3 j£.h6, viz. 16 'Wd2\ (improving 
on 16 5)b3? e4 17 &g2 #c7 18 Wa7 
5)h5, when White’s king comes under 
attack), getting his own pawn to e4 af¬ 
ter 16...fid8 17 ZLbl Se8 18 e4 (D). 

How White succeeds in gradually 
crawling out of his shell and finding a 
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route into Black’s half of the board is 
instructive. It is true that Black can do 
little to prevent this, but it would pay 
to remember where the pieces go. The 
game continued 18...'Ufa8 19£sb3 #c8 
20 *g2 £tf8 21 h4 dxe4 22 dxe4 £ie6 
23 #e2 ±g7 24 #e3 h5 25 Jib2 £>g4 
26 #b6 4if6 27 £>a5 Se7 28 Bdl *h7 
29 &cl £h6 30 i.xh6 *xh6 31 £>c4 
with an initiative. 

a3) Polei-Von Bahr, Stockholm 
1992 went 5...d5 6 d3 c6 7 £ibd2 #b6 
8 c3 a5 9 a3 and now Black must not 
have been satisfied with 9...axb4 10 
axb4 Bxal, transposing to the main 
line, as he looked for more from the 
pin on the b-pawn and heightened the 
tension with 9...c5. After the calm 10 
0-0!? axb4 11 #b3 (D) there was a pin 
on a black b4-pawn. 

The game continued 11...4lc6 12 
cxb4 cxb4 13 Habl!, taking charge of 
the b-file, and after 13...iLe6 White 
was able to get away with 14 axb4 be¬ 
cause a capture of the new b4-pawn 
loses material (e.g. H-.tfxl^? 15 
#xb4 £>xb4 16 Jfe.xf6). In fact the bl- 
rook was instrumental again when 
14...Bfc8 met with 15 b5! £sa5 16 
#1)4 £>c6 17 #h4! (the b-pawn still 


being safe - 17...1 f xb5? 18 ±xf6, 
etc.) 17...£)b8 18 .&d4 with a lovely 
position for White. 

a4) 5...a5 6 a3 d6 7 d3 c6 8 £»bd2 
£)a6 9 c4 (the new pin on the a-file 
means that White can ignore the threat 
to his b-pawn for now) 9..JLd7 10 
Bbl (this time White indirectly de¬ 
fends his pawn thanks to a discovered 
attack after 10...axb4 11 axb4 5)xb4 
12 £xf6) 10...e5 11 c5! dxc5 12 bxc5 
5)xc5 13 5)xe5 and Black’s hopes of 
maintaining the balance had disap¬ 
peared along with his centre, Stein- 
Barczay, Sousse IZ 1967. 

b) 4...b5?! is one of those ‘I can be 
flash, too’ moves which suffers from 
the fact that White starts the game and 
therefore has an extra, useful tempo. 
In the game Davies-Bec, Lyon 1990, 
White pounced immediately: 5 a4 
bxa4 6 2xa4 £b7 7 Ag2 d6 8 d3 £>bd7 
9 £)bd2 c5 and now Davies used a fa¬ 
miliar R6ti theme to demonstrate why 
Black should have the utmost respect 
for the extended fianchetto: 10 #al! 
cxb4 11 Bxb4 $Lc6 12 Bc4!?. Punish¬ 
ment was swift after 12...Ab5 13 
Bc3!? #b6? 14 <SM4! Bb8 15 Bb3 a6 
16 c4, etc. 
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S £g2 0-0 6 0-0 (D) 



Standard and sensible. Note that 
Black has virtually ignored his oppo¬ 
nent’s early queenside expansion. 
This is a sound strategy, as the urge to 
alter one’s normal game-plan in order 
to ‘punish’ what is in fact a promising 
and underestimated opening should 
lead only to problems for the second 
player. The following is typical: 

6...c5?! (Black happily offers to give 
up a centre pawn) 7 bxc5 dxc5 8 d3 (8 
a4 £lc6 9 £>a3 5M4 10 £ixd4 cxd4 11 
5)b5 4)e8 12 c3 dxc3 13 JLxc3 is 
clearly better for White, Kneievid- 
MeStrovid, Yugoslav Ch 1967) 8...5)c6 
9 5)bd2. It is common in these posi¬ 
tions for White not to bother with c2- 
c4. There is always the option of 
playing it later if desired, while in the 
meantime White’s hypermodern de¬ 
velopment provides enough open lines 
with which to generate sufficient ac¬ 
tivity and pressure. This was borne 
out in Schmittdiel-Morawietz, Neuss 
1986, which went 9...€)d5 10 Axg7 
*xg7 11 #cl f6 12 &b3 b6 13 #b2 
(yet another Rdti posting for the white 


queen!) 13...Sb8 14 d4!?. This must 
have come as a surprise to Black, who 
was probably waiting for the stereo¬ 
typed e2-e4 or c2-c4 to appear. Now 
the obvious 14...cxd4 15 £lfxd4 leaves 
Black too vulnerable on c6 and e6, and 

14...c4 15 e4! is very good for White, 
so Black retreated with 14...€)c7 but 
after 15 Sfdl #e8 16 d5 £>d8? 
(16...£)b4 at least keeps Black in the 
game) 17 £>xc5 he soon resigned. 

7d3 

Keeping the options open regarding 
the c- and e-pawns. If White intends to 
steer the game down English channels, 
then the immediate 7 c4 is possible, 
transposing directly to the English. 
Here is a selection of continuations 
(D): 



a) 7...£k:68b5£>e7 9d3h6(Black 
went for the immediate challenge of 
light-squared bishops in the game 
Keres-I .Zaitsev, USSR Cht 1968: 

9...i.g4 10£>fd2#c8 11 c5! £h3 12 
cxd6 cxd6 13 5)c4 Jk.x g2 14 < 4’xg2 
#66 15 #63 with an edge for White) 
10 £)el c5 11 bxc6 bxc6 12 5)d2 jLg4 
13 c5! (Rdti players should keep an 
eye out for this positionally desirable 
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motif) 13...Sb8 14 <S)b3 £lfd5 15 cxd6 
Wxd6 (now Black has weaknesses on 
c5 and c6, while White’s ‘dragon’ 
pawn-structure is still intact and the 
c4-square beckons) 16 4ic2 #d7 17 
Sel iLh3 18 iLhl a5 19 Sbl «fa7 20 
«fd2 a4 21 £ia5 Sb5 22 <5)c4 with a 
wonderful position, Davies-Cuoso, 
Osterskars 1995. 

b) 7...£ih5 8 d4 £tc6 9 b5 £lxd4 10 
£)xd4 exd4 11 iLxd4 jLxd4 12 1 B r xd4 
Wf6 13 Sdl Wxd4 14 Sxd4 gave White 
pleasant endgame prospects in the 
game Barczay-Brzozka, Miskolc 1963. 
White has a raking bishop and more 
space, and Black will have difficulty 
defending his queenside. 

c) 7...Ee8 8 d3 e4 9 dxe4 5)xe4 10 
&xg7 *xg7 11 Wd4+ Wf6 12 »xf6+ 
&xf6 13 5)d4 c6 14 f3 5)g5 15 <5)c3 is 
another example of how White emerges 
from a series of exchanges in these 
lines with an enduring advantage. Note 
that the b4-pawn is an integral part of 
White’s set-up and fits in well with the 
general pawn-structure. 

d) 7...c6 8 d3 a6 9 £>bd2 £sbd7 10 
Wc2 Se8. We are following Haik-Kou- 
atly, Marseilles 1986, in which both 
sides have concentrated on putting 
their pieces on sensible squares. Now 
White turned to his trusty b-pawn for 
inspiration and played the thematic 11 
c5!? (surprise, surprise) ll...d5 12 e4 
a5 (both ...d5xe4 and ...d5-d4 allow 
White to establish a giant knight on 
c4) 13 a3 b6 and then 14 d4!? (D). 

No fewer than eight pawns are in¬ 
volved in the stand-off. Again we see 
White’s characteristic queenside ad¬ 
vance being fully justified. He has 



more space within which to operate as 
well as an advantage in development, 
so it makes sense to engineer an open¬ 
ing of the position. After 14...<5)xe4 15 
£)xe4 dxe4 16 H , xe4 exd4 17 Wxc6 
Bb818i.xd4i.b719 Wd6 Af820Vft 
Se4 21 Vcl Black tried to win back 
the pawn, but the busy queen had not 
finished yet: 21...bxc5 22 bxc5 Wc7 
23 Sa2! i.a6 24 Sdl i.xc5 25 Bc2 
Sc8 26 Wh6\ Bxd4 27 &xd4 We5 28 
£>c6 We6 29 «d2 1-0. 

7...c6 

a) 7...4bh5. Black gets on with a 
typical KID plan - ...f7-f5 followed by 
mate! Fortunately for White the 
queenside fianchetto provides suffi¬ 
cient distraction by adding to the ten¬ 
sion in the centre: 8 e4 f5 9 exf5 i.xf5 
10 5)bd2 Wd7 11 d4 was more com¬ 
fortable for White in Smyslov-Matu- 
lovid, Oberhausen 1961. 

b) 7...5)bd7 looks like a typical 
KID move, but Black’s idea is actually 
designed to address the structural dif¬ 
ference on the queenside - i.e. the ‘hole’ 
on a4. Stein-Rodriguez Gonzales, Ha¬ 
vana 1968, saw a nice treatment of the 
situation from White: 8 <5)1x12 a5 9 a3 
5)b6 10 c4 jtd7 11 b5! (frustrating the 
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opponent’s plan is half the battle) 

11...a4 12 Bel and that old chestnut 
c4-c5 is coming. 

8 £>bd2 Se8 9 e4!? (D) 

At the time this was a new move. 
Marin, whose fresh approach to flank 
openings is instructive, departs from 
the established 9 c4, which transposes 
to the English. 



The position is symmetrical, except 
for White’s extra moves b2-b4, £)bl- 
d2 and ^.cl-b2 on the queenside, 
versus Black’s ...c7-c6 and ...Sf8-e8.1 
would say that White has got the better 
of the deal. With his next Black, who 
is ready to address the situation on the 
queenside, reminds his opponent that 
the luxury of advancing a lone pawn to 
b4 comes with a price - it is easy to put 
under pressure. 

9...a5 10 a3 

10 bxa5 is probably not as silly as it 
first appears. Black’s ...c7-c6 left d6 
(and now b6) potentially vulnerable, 
so leaving the a3-f8 diagonal available 
for the bishop and clearing the b-file 
for the rook deserves consideration. 
Regardless of how Black recaptures 
on a5, White can follow up with the 


plan £M2-c4 and a2-a4, eyeing the d6- 
and e5-pawns and introducing the 
added possibility of advancing further 
with a4-a5 with a grip on the b6- 
square. Note that with knights on c4 
and f3 the liberating ...d6-d5 is almost 
impossible for Black to achieve, while 
in answer to ... JLc8-e6 White simply 
supports his c4-knight with £>f3-d2. 
Nevertheless, on general principles 
White wants to keep a pawn on b4 in 
order to hold on to the space advantage, 
and maintaining an intact pawn- 
structure does not run the risk of drift¬ 
ing into positional difficulties at a later 
stage in the game should the intended 
piece activity not work out to plan. 

10...axb4 11 axb4 Xtxal 12 #xal 
(D) 

If White can bring the queen to al 
he should do so, as the remaining rook 
is free to come to whichever file is ap¬ 
propriate, added power is given to the 
al-h8 diagonal and the queen is well 
placed to take up an effective posting 
somewhere on the a-file. 



12...£>a6 13 #33! 

Of course 13 c3? is unnecessary 
here. Marin has chosen a3 for the 
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queen rather than a4 because, if the 
thematic c2-c4-c5 (damaging Black’s 
centre pawns) does become a realistic 
option the queen will protect the pawns 
on c5 and d3. 

13...#c7 

Preparing for ...d6-d5 by defending 
the e5-pawn. Consequently White de¬ 
velops his final piece on the e-file in 
anticipation of the coming action in 
the centre. The e5-pawn often receives 
a lot of attention in such positions: 
both players should attack and defend 
e5 with a few pieces. 

14 Sel d5 15 c4 (D) 



White finally pushes his c-pawn, 
having waited until his pieces are opti¬ 
mally posted. 

15...dxe4 

Closing the centre with 15...d4 ben¬ 
efits only White after 16 c5. 15...dxc4 
16 £)xc 4 also leaves Black too pas¬ 
sive. 

16 £>xe4! 

The point of 14 Sel. White’s ad¬ 
vantage is a product of open lines and 
harmonious pieces, and the text-move 
guarantees pressure on the key e5- 
pawn, the e-file and the al-h8 diagonal. 


16 dxe4 in contrast, closes the e-file 
and thereby lessens the influence of 
the dark-squared bishop. In fact with 
the e5-pawn then safe Black has the 
time to win back some territory on the 
queenside with 16...c5! 17 b5 £ib4, 
etc. 

16...£)xe4 17 Sxe4 c5 

Black tries to create counterplay 
by shaking White’s queenside grip 
while simultaneously bringing the a6- 
knight into battle. 17...f6 is natural. 
Thanks to the pin on the e-file White 
has 18 d4, when Black has two ways 
of forcing the rook to retreat from e4 
and then pushing his troubled e-pawn. 
Both fail to earn Black an equal game 
(D): 



a) 18...f5 19 Sel e4 20 £>e5 fol¬ 
lowed by a timely f2-f3 (perhaps in 
conjunction with g3-g4). 

b) 18..JLf5 19 Hel e4 20 £ih4. In 
both cases Black’s knight is shut out. 

18 bxc5 

Losing a tempo, but 18 b5 £)b4 is 
fine for Black. White can try 19 b6 
Wxb6 20 £ixe5 but after 20...f6 21 
®a4 2d8 the plan has backfired. 

18...£>xc5 19 He3 £d7! (D) 
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The only move. It would have been 
understandable for Georgiev to have 
made the co mm on mistake (even at 
master level) of seeing the arrival (fi¬ 
nally) of an attractive-looking position 
as an opportunity to go on the offen¬ 
sive, e.g. 19...£.f5 20 d4 £ld3 21 Sxd3 
.&xd3 22 'B f xd3 e4 23 We2 renewing 
the pin and netting White two pieces 
for a rook. 



White still stands better in the dia¬ 
gram position despite the pawn ex¬ 
change on the queenside which saw 
Black improve his poor knight. The 
pressure on the e5-pawn and on the e- 
file outweighs the backward d-pawn. 

20 £»g5?! 

After this Black can breathe a sigh 
of relief as the chances are now about 
even. Instead of concentrating on the 
removal of Black’s transformed knight 
(after which White probably thought 
he would still have a slight pull), 
Marin could have continued to nurture 
his advantage with 20 #al!. A retreat¬ 
ing move which maintains an initia¬ 
tive is rarely easy to spot, though in 
this case the queen and bishop line-up 
on the long dark-square diagonal is a 


key theme, so an Extended Fianchetto 
player should constantly be checking 
for such possibilities. After 20 Wal 
the e5-pawn is attacked by four pieces 
and defended by three. Consequently 
Black must nudge his f-pawn one 
square, weakening his kingside struc¬ 
ture and giving White something to 
aim at: 20...f6 21 d4 exd4 22 Hxe8+ 
Axe8 23 5)xd4 and White’s pieces are 
more active. 

20...h6! 

Black has seen that the exchange of 
his knight is not a problem so he forces 
the issue. 20...jkh6 21 h4 f6 runs into 
22 iLd5+ lfeg7 23 d4 when White gets 
the better of the complications thanks 
to his powerful bishop on the al-h8 di¬ 
agonal. 

21 Qe4 £)xe4 22 &xe4 J*Lf8! 23 
Wb3±c5 

It is possible that White hardly con¬ 
sidered this new post for the bishop 
because Black’s kingside looks too 
vulnerable. However, Black does man¬ 
age to hold the position together. 

24 Sel b6 25 £d5 *g7! 

Georgiev’s handling of the situa¬ 
tion has been impressive and his de¬ 
fensive plan is far from obvious. How 
many players would remove the dark- 
squared bishop from the long diagonal 
and then put the king on g7? Fortu¬ 
nately for Black his revived bishop on 
c5 monitors the d4-square and pins the 
f2-pawn, making d3-d4 less easy to 
achieve and f2-f4 illegal. As these nat¬ 
ural breaks are unavailable to White 
the defender has enough time to con¬ 
solidate. Again Black is not fooled 
into over-estimating his chances. 



1 Zhf3 $\f6 2 g3 g6 3 b4!? 
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Incorrect would be 25...Ah3? 26 
tfc3! Ad4 27 #xd4 exd4 28 Sxe8+ 
*g7 29 Axd4+ f6 30 2g8+ &h7 31 
Axf6 with a fitting finish for the Rdti 
bishops. 

26 Wdl f6 27 <&g2 Ac6 28 d4 exd4 
29 Sxe8 Axe8 30 Axd4 Axd4 31 
Wxd4 An 32 Axf7 V 1 -V 2 


A sensible game from both players, 
suggesting that a level-headed ap¬ 
proach is best when Black meets the 
tricky b2-b4 with ...d7-d6. However, 
White does enjoy a slight advantage 
with good prospects of play on the 
queenside and of exploiting the cen¬ 
tral dark squares. 



Index of Variations 


A: 1 ©f3 without l...d5 
B: 1 ©£3 d5 2 c4 dxc4 
C: 1 ©f3 d5 2 c4 d4 
D: 1 ©f3 d5 2 c4 c6 
E: 1 ©fi d5 2 c4 e6 

A) 

1 ©13 ©f6 

l...f5 2 c4 ©f6 3 g3 and now: 

a) 3...e6 4 ±g2 &e7 (4...d5 98) 5 0-0 
0-0 6 ©c3 d5 (6...d6 99; 6...c6 99) 7 d3 
(7 cxd5 700) and here: 

al) 7...©c6 700 
a2) 7...c6 100 
a3) 7...d4 700 
a4) 7...*h8 8 e4 707 

b) 3...g6 104 

c) 3...d6 4 $Lg2 e5 5 0-0 and now: 
cl) 5...g6 6 ©c3 Ag7 7 d3 ©c6 8 
Sbl 705 

c2) 5...±e7 6 ©c3 0-0 7 d3 706 

2 g3 g6 

3 b4 (D) 



3 ... Ag7 

3.. .a5 114 

3.. .c6 777 

3.. .d5 777 

4 Ab2 d6 

4.. .0.0 5 J&.g2 777 

4.. .b5 779 

5 J^g2 0-0 

6 0-0 720 

B) 

1 ©D d5 

2 c4 dxc4 

3 ©a39 
3#a4+9 

3 ... c5 (D) 

3.. .a6 77 

3.. .c6 72 



4 ©xc4 ©c6 

4...b5 73 

5 b3 
5 ©ce5 74 

5 


e5 75 
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C) 


b) 4...Ag4 55 5 i.g2 e6 6 Ab2 £>bd7 

1 £>f3 

d5 

7 0-0 £d6 (7...£e7 57; 7..JLc5 59) 8 

2 c4 

d4 

d3 0-0 9 £sa3 (9 £)bd2 59) 9...a5 

3 b4 7S 


(9...He8 61; 9...'tb8 61) 10 ®c2 61 

a) 3 e32dc5(3...dxe3 2d; 3...£)c6 27) 

5 JLg244 


4 b4 30 


5i.a3 44 


b) 3 g3 34 £sf6 (3...g6 34; 3...c5 37; 

5 ... 

e6 

3...£k:6 38) 4 &g2 40 


6 £.b2 

<&bd7 

3 ... 

f6 

7 0-0 

h6 

3...c5 18 


7..±66 45 


4 e3 


8 d3 

Ae7 

4 #34+ 73 


S..Ac5 46 


4 ... 

c5 

&..±d6 47 


4...C5 19 


9 ?)bd2 

0-0 

4...dxe3 20 


10 a3 


5 c5 


Now: 10...a5 47; 10...A.h7 47 

5 Wb3 20 




5 ^.b2 21 


E) 


5 ... 

a5 27 

1 £tf3 

d5 



2 c4 

e6 

D) 


3 b3 


1 «M3 

d5 

3...d4 66 


2 c4 

c6 

3.. JLe7 4 Ab2 &f6 66 

3 b3 

£>f6 

4 g3 (D) 



3...A.g4 55 

4 g3 (D) 


B 


4 ... Af5 




4 ... ±e7 

5 ilg2 0-0 

6 0-0 c5 


Or: 

a) 4...g6 55 


6.. .dxc4 67 

6.. .d4 7 e3 c5 8 exd4 cxd4 9 jLb2 67 
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Easy Guide to the Reti Opening 


6.. .b6 76 7 Ab2 jLbl 8 e3 and now: 

a) 8...dxc4 76 

b) 8...£>a6S7 

c) 8...£>c6 89 

d) 8...a5 89 

e) 8...£>bd7 86 9 -5k3 (9 We2 91) 

9.. .£k4 (9...c5 91) and here: 10 5k2 
97; 10«c297; 10#e297; 10cxd5 97 

f) 8...c5 and then: 

fl) 9 £ic3 76: 9...dxc4 76; 9...£fod7 
78\ 9...£k6 79 

f2) 9 Ve2 £>c6 10 Sdl #07 11 <5k3 
dxc4 (ll...Sad8 80) 12 bxc4 52 
7 £b2 £ic6 (D) 

7.. .dxc4 67 

7.. .Wb6 67 


7...d4 8 b4 67 



8 e3 d4 

8...<Sk4 67 
Z...Wb6 68 

9 exd4 cxd4 68 



CADOGAN 

msmsm g T. o 


easy guide 

to the 


Reti Opening 


The Reti Opening is one of the most subtle ways for White to open a 
chess game. At very little risk to himself, White prepares to chip away at 
Black's position. 

Spielmann once wrote of the opening's inventor, Richard Reti, "Very 
frequently and only after a few moves, I would find myself settling down 
against him with a lost position without knowing exactly how it could 
possibly have happened." Such is the case with this opening: Black can 
easily get into serious trouble without making any obvious error. 

Cadogan's new Easy Guide series represents a new approach to chess 
opening books: just enough detail and just enough explanation to 
enable readers to play an opening with confidence, without months of 
memorizing theory - the easy way to master a chess opening. 

International Master Angus Dunnington is one of England's most 
productive young authors, with a string of well-researched, user-friendly 
openings books to his credit Since he was 15 years old, 


distributed in the US by 
the Globe Pequot Press 




